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Leadership in the 


Educational Program 


The school year of 1947-48, involving critical 
problems in the educational program, in increas- 
ing enrollments, and in school-housing facilities, 
presents a challenge to professional leadership 
for administrative action in meeting the new re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of service. In 
the year ahead the essential educational require- 
ments and essential educational services are 
the directives for leadership in the educational 
program. 

Changes and extensions in the program of 
education for peacetime school operations have 
been completed in many school systems and 
have, in fact, been inaugurated with the opening 
of schools in September. The redirection of the 
program of education in relation to community 
needs, community service, ability to finance, 
changes in the curriculum, its content and or- 
ganization, the extension of adult education, 
veterans’ education and training, are all involved 
in 1947—48 school administration. The big prob- 
lem confronting professional leadership is the 
smooth functioning of the educational program 
in spite of the inadequacies of instructional per- 
sonnel and school-housing “facilities due to the 
increase in enrollments and in the educational 
offerings. 

And the big job of professional leadership is 
the co-ordination of the interests and efforts of 
the community, the school board, the supervisory 
and teaching personnel, and noninstructional 
forces in the support of this educational program. 

The AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL offers 
a professional service in school administration. 
Covering every phase of school operations — 
administration, finance, education, legislation, 
public relations, research, school planning, con- 
struction, equipment —it is the outstanding 
source of information and guidance in directing 
the united action of school administrative au- 
thorities — boards of education, superintendents 
of schools, business managers, schoolhouse archt- 
tects —in the solution of these present-day 
school administrative problems. 


— JouHN J. KRILL 
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Mr. Board Member — 





What Is YOUR 


By a Mother 


The recent tension between boards 
education and teachers is most unfortunate. 
Here is perhaps the most important em- 
ployer-employee relationship in the country: 
today . . . for no one can deny that it 
will be the lasting effect of education that 
will determine the thinking of years to 
come. A leading industrialist recently stated 
that he believed labor troubles would de- 
crease as education increased. Education in 
a school system where controversy exists 
will certainly not do much to guide the 
thinking of future Americans into a clear 
understanding of a harmonious employer- 
employee relationship. Teachers who are 
discontented, insecure, poorly paid, and 
unhappy cannot do their best work. No one 
is saying that teachers are perfect . . . no 
one is perfect, but there’s always hope for 
you if your imperfections are admitted. As 
a board member, what is your score? 


No Substitute for Co-operation 


Why did you decide to become a board 
member? Was it because you were sincerely 
and unselfishly interested in a worth-while 
educational program in your community, 
with equal opportunities for all? . . . Or 
did you have an ax to grind because some 
teacher, in your opinion, wasn’t quite fair 
to your child (or even to you, when you 
were in school) ? . Or perhaps you did 
not like the actions of the present board 
members in awarding contracts to your 
business rivals? . Or have you felt that 
the schools weren’t being administered cor- 
rectly? If your ideas are constructive, 
splendid — but if they are only destructive, 
you won’t be of much help in correcting 
the situation. Surely you didn’t want to 
become a board member so you could 
“boss” someone . . . there is no substitute 
for co-operation in education, and a vin- 
dictive “boss” does not inspire co-oper- 
ation. 

Do you believe everything you hear, or 
do you admit that “they say” is the 
biggest liar in the world? When someone 
criticizes a teacher, do you agree and add 
a few complaints of your own? . Or do 
you tactfully uphold your employee, and 
then quietly have the matter investigated 
by your superintendent? He should, after 
all, be best qualified to get all the facts, 
and then judge the “right” and “‘wrong”’ of 
the situation. Do you allow your children 
to criticize their teachers, and carry tales 
to you about the teachers, and back to 
school from you? Can your son or daughter 
say to a crowd of friends, ““My father will 
see that he isn’t re-elected” or “She won't 
get any raise next year.’”’ Remember, the he 
or she in question is trying to teach your 
son or daughter, and remarks like these 
will help no one. 


The Troublesome Problem of 
Teachers’ Salaries 

When the question of salaries arises, are 
you big enough to face it on an impersonal 
basis, even ignoring the fact that sometimes 
the teachers are earning more than you 
are? Remember the years of training and 
experience that have gone into their careers. 
In a town where the vote may be over- 
whelmingly in favor of increasing the sal- 
aries of the police force to a level above 
that of teachers, do you use as an argument 
against higher salaries for teachers the fact 
that the town can’t afford it? How can 
you compare a policeman with a teacher, 
educationally or otherwise? Do you quibble 
over the ability of Miss Jones to buy a 
fur coat? Does the fact that Principal 
Smith has a newer or bigger car than yours 
annoy you when a raise for him is recom- 
mended? Does your own employer ques- 
tion what you do with your salary? 

Are you one of those individuals who 
feel that teachers don’t work very hard, 
have hours nine to three, five days a week, 
with all summer for a vacation, and lengthy 
vacations during the school year? If you 
are, change places with them for a year 
and find out that you are expected at school 
long before the session begins, that when 
the closing bell rings it may mean only 
the beginning of an afterschool assignment, 
an extracurricular activity, or merely sev- 
eral hours of work with students or papers, 
or such things. Even when a teacher leaves 
school for the day, her work is not done. 
There are papers to correct, lesson plans 
to do, quizzes, examinations, marks, and 
Statistics to prepare . . . not to mention 
meetings, courses, etc. A teacher rarely gets 
away from education, even in supposedly 
free hours. Summers are often spent at 
universities taking courses to enable them 
to do better work as teachers ... or in 
work of a remunerative nature to supple- 
ment an inadequate salary received for 
teaching. 





”? 
Score? 


Education vs. Publicity 


Are you “educationally” minded or “‘pub- 
licity’”’ minded? Do so-called public rela- 
tions, based on a big show for the public, 
mean more to you than the best efforts of 
teachers exerted on the greatest number of 
students? Is a winning team, a_ highly 
trained few, of more importance to you 
than a program of physical education and 
play in which hundreds can participate? 

Do you hire a superintendent who is 
thoroughly experienced and trained in his 
field, and then let him run the schools 
along the policies you establish . or do 
you hire a “yes” man who will sit back 
and let you do his job for him? Do you 
promote respect for your superintend- 
ent ...or do you allow your teachers and 
citizens to come directly to you with their 
problems, rather than taking them up with 
him? Your job is to establish the polli- 
cies . . . his job is to carry out your 
policies to the best of his ability, without 
your interference in petty squabbles. 


Are You Approachable? 


Do your teachers find it pleasant to talk 
with you (and members of your family) or 
are you (or members of your family) 
sarcastic or rude? Do you instinctively re- 
sent teachers, and put them in a class by 
themselves? Do you gracefully accept the 
fact that teachers are well educated, normal 
human beings, to be respected for their 
profession? All teachers aren't perfect, to 
be sure, but their degree of imperfection 
should be judged by an expert in the field 
of education rather than the layman. 

By the same token, all board members 
aren't imperfect, and being a board member 
is a service for which one receives little, 
if any, thanks. We desperately need public- 
minded citizens who will serve as board 
members, without remuneration, often ac- 
cepting undue criticism, their only reward 
in the satisfaction of knowing they are 
doing something to help the education of 
the future citizens. Individually, board 
members may be quite tolerant about most 
things, but if a majority of the members 
on a board, each with one of the faults 
mentioned above, one can see what will 
happen to harmony and co-operation in 
the employer-employee relationship. Even 
two or three prejudiced members can keep 
a larger board from most effective action. 
It is wise to remember that ‘real intelli- 
gence is like a river; the deeper it is, the 
less noise it makes.”’ The current may be 
swift or slow, but if there are no rocks or 
rapids, the river will be navigable and 
education can have smooth sailing to a 
brighter and better future. 
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As Personal as a Tooth Brush— 





So You Want to be a High 


! 

Every high school principal has had 
moments when, like the late Calvin Cool- 
idge, he instinctively shied from and dis- 
trusted a title because it might emphasize 
his inadequacy for the job; the handle 
might get bigger than the name and people 
would laugh. Whoever attached the title 
of principal to the chief officer of the school 
building did the position a disservice sim- 
ilar to parents who give their children 
strange names. The child at least may live 
down the name whereas the principal is 
often hard pressed to live up to his title. | 
suppose the former title of headmaster was 
dropped because it embraced two exaggera- 
tions, whereas that of principal covered but 
one and didn’t specify that one too 
definitely. 

Principal! Principal what? Any layman 
will concede the need for teachers, and most 
of them can see that schools must have en- 
gineers and custodians; but even though 
the oil can and mop rag are also symbolic 
of the work of the principal, many people 
are unconvinced of his importance. He must 
be prepared, always, to face the question, 
“Just what does a principal do?” Nor should 
he expect doubting persons to be impressed 
with an invitation to follow him on his 
round of duties for just one day. The ques- 
tioner may think he would dislike to follow 
the orbits of a housefly, but that doesn’t 
say anything important about the signifi- 
cance of the fly. A freshman girl after her 
first week of school was discussing her 
teachers with her mother, with that initial 
enthusiasm which unhappily doesn’t always 
last in high school. To the mother’s ques- 
tion, “Just what does the principal do?” 
the girl’s answer was all too typical of the 
way the average principal must impress 
others. “Why, mother, I don’t know. All 
I ever see him do is stand around and 
look worried.” 

Recently a young man who had been in 
one of my university classes came to inter- 
view me on the work of the high school 
principal. He was a very serious young 
man, a quality so consistently associated 
with this position as to be almost univer- 
sally accepted as its first qualification, and 
he wanted to be a high school principal. I 
smothered the impulse to use Fred Allen's 
crack, “So you want to grow up, be a suc- 
cess, and have ulcers?” and asked him why 
he wanted to be a principal instead of a 
teacher, 

Well, vou see,” he answered, “I want 
to be of larger service; besides, I don't like 
teaching.” 


pal of the Palo Alto Senior High School, Palo 
A Calif 


“Don’t you realize that teaching is of 
more importance than the work of the ad- 
ministrator?’’ I confess that I enjoyed the 
startled expression on his face. It is mean to 
shatter the visions of the young, but the 
ability to survive some shattering is in itself 
a necessary qualification for a school ad- 
ministrator. ‘“‘Being a successful high school 
principal without liking teaching is about 
as possible as developing into a musician 
when the sound of music produces a throb- 
bing headache; or becoming a good cook 
when the odors of a kitchen arouse a 
squeamish feeling. No, the work of the 
teacher is far more important than that of 
the principal unless the administrator can 
take a teaching attitude toward his work 
with pupils and teachers.” 

This last thought seemed to afford the 
young man some comfort. I could imagine 
his thinking of himself as a teacher of 
teachers, which was hardly the point I had 
in mind — it being a bit too presumptive. 
[ had wanted to emphasize that unless a 
teacher is half learner he isn’t likely to be 
or to become an effective teacher and be- 
coming a teacher in this sense of the term 
is a first qualification for a successful high 
school principal. If the title of principal is 
to mean anything beyond a mere handle 
which remains bigger than the person, it 
ought to mean principal teacher. 

The impulse to give advice is tempting 
enough when somebody is forced to listen, 
but when one is asked for it, the invitation 
is irresistible. In the sense of telling it, giv- 
ing advise is harmless enough; recording it 
is fraught with real risks. There is some- 
thing about the printed word which con- 
stantly loses the flavor and sincerity of 
good talk. The record appears later to 
haunt the writer as stuffy and as over- 
clothed as an Eskimo baby or, perhaps, as 
bright and thin, or, even, naked. How can 
one keep mere advice from appearing 
heavy like the prescription for a smart 
saint, or thin like a schoolman’s edition of 
How to Win Friends Among Affluent 
People, or How to Get Further on Less? 
What the young man wanted was a formula 
for becoming a successful high school prin- 
cipal. Serious beginners nearly always do. 
I couldn’t tell him that there was no form- 
ula; not because there weren't enough 
factors involved to make a four-story frac- 
tion with three unknowns look as simple 
as a bride’s recipe for biscuits, but because 
nobody had ever succeeded in bringing 
those factors together while living with 
them 

Perhaps he was thinking of an equation; 
looking for some means of aligning all of 
the forces in modern life that play on the 
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School Principal! Tean H. Linder’ 


schools and hence revolve about the prin- 
cipal, and of balancing these forces against 
the crosscurrents of influences within the 
school itself. Here I should have told him 
that as long as he remained a principal, he 
was likely to find himself working now with 
one of these sets of factors and again with 
another set; never getting around to bal- 
ancing them. Though he will never quite 
succeed, he will never give up trying. 


My YOUNG FRIEND startled me with the 
direct question, ‘““What are the most impor- 
tant personal qualities of a high school 
principal?” I swallowed the urge to say 
that the principal could use a few personal 
qualities, some days, quite a few, and I 
hedged, “There is a great difference of opin- 
ion on that question.” This is always a 
safe reply while one is making up his mind, 
and it has as many advantages for avoiding 
controversy as a remark about the weather. 
I was thinking, “Young man, don’t begin 
with an inventory of your personal quali- 
ties and set out to develop a long list of 
them. They will get in your way. You'll 
come to take yourself, instead of your job, 
seriously. Don’t make of your school a hall 
of tilted mirrors, where everywhere you 
look you see yourself from different angles. 
Making up a personal qualities check list 
may be a harmless form of indulgence at 
New Year’s time, particularly compared 
with some forms of observance, but it too 
has its hang-over. Nobody ever seems to 
adequately appreciate the fact that nature 
has so arranged it that New Year’s resolu- 
tions wither in January and die in Feb- 
ruary. By March you're practically as 
normal as ever. And being normal a good 
share of the time can be a big help to a 
school principal.” All this unspoken solilo- 
quy didn’t affect the conference, except, 
perhaps, to slow it down and, at that, 
whoever heard of a fast conference? 

I came back to the point, if that isn’t 
too sharp an expression for my so general 
a reply, by telling him that there were two 
qualities a principal could safely cultivate 

- sincerity and intelligence. lf one is a bit 
short of either of these two, he may supple- 
ment it somewhat with a generous portion 
of the other, but he cannot substitute. Here 
is one place where the public will have 
nothing to do with a cheaper product 
which, at best, deceives but few and these 
not for long. Neither intelligence nor sin- 
cerity is much of a virtue by itself; the 
two, together, constitute the working cap- 
ital of a leader in any enterprise. 

The kind of intelligence referred to here 
bears little relation to the I.Q., which is 
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disclosed by a paper test. The complicated 
directions are printed at the top and one 
or more examples are solved. Then follows 
an array of miscellaneous information to 
which the one being tested is to react in a 
set time. The test is scored by fixed an- 
swers. Now the high school principal takes 
an intelligence test each day but it is dif- 
ferent. His directions are unprinted and he 
is likely to spend as much time finding as 
following them. His test deals with miscel- 
laneous information, too, but his problem is 
to keep from getting lost in the wilderness 
of information grown up about the school. 
His test is also timed, in the sense that 
there is never enough of time. As for the 
scoring, everybody has a different set of 
answers which means there are no simple 
ones. No, the I.Q. test will not do. The 
principal cannot depend for distinction on 
an 1.Q.; too many people around a school 
have them. 

The principal’s intelligence is being 
measured in his hour to hour contact with 
the teachers and the pupils and the public. 
It is of the operative type. It helps him to 
decide when he is dealing with the mere 
machinery of the school, which is compli- 
cated and continually getting out of gear, 
and when he is determining the conditions 
which make possible the constructive work 
of teaching. Such operative intelligence as 
he possesses comes to his aid when he is 
faced with many-sided questions which 
must be answered, as well as when he is 
confronted with issues which have no bot- 
tom and yet have to be lived with. Such 
intelligence whispers in his ear the distinc- 
tion between the possible and the probable; 
it rises to a protesting tone when he is for- 
ever driving and never leading; and it 
shouts when he catches himself in acts 
which show that he is getting smart to a 
job instead of wise to a service. 


WHILE FEW SCHOOL LEADERS are in- 
sincere, sincerity in the schoolman may 
take a number of strange forms. He may be 
given to long periods of planning; writing 
out in detail plans which he finds later 
mock him and drive him to make more 
plans; plans for using the plans. Or he may 
run from one small detail to another small 
detail; light a new conference on the smok- 
ing embers of the last. He is forever busy 
but he becomes a man of motion; not a 
man of action. In both of these cases there 
is no room for others. Schoolwork seems to 
present the almost irresistible temptation 
to survey broad fields at the expense of 
cultivating small ones on which progress 
depends or the school leader deals exclu- 
sively with the small ones with a sense of 
direction only implied. 

One manner in which the schoolman may 
reveal that he is not close enough to his 
associates to work well with them is the 
vocabulary he uses on teachers and public. 
The principal should beware of using high- 
sounding words which, however much they 
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mean to him, disguise rather than disclose 
what he is talking about. Even those whom 
this will impress, are scarcely worth the 
effort and certainly not worth the effect of 
encouraging one to go on imitating a side 
of his nature that will surely cut him off 
from others. Carried to its natural limits, 
this will result in the principal conversing 
without communicating with his associates. 
Such a vocabulary may be pardonable in a 
person who talks only to exclusive groups 
who are for the time protected from the 
ache of the actual. The poet may have been 
right that steel bars do not a prison make, 
but an incomprehensible vocabulary can 
isolate the schoolman from unfettered con- 
versation with those whom he needs worse 
than they do him. Short sentences and good 
old definite English words, when strung 
along with sincerity and used with intel- 
ligence can provide no mean conversational 
fare for anyone not experting with experts. 
If the principal can reflect in such terms 
as integration of personality or climate of 
opinion, these may be only a distraction to 
learning to think with others, but, if he 
parades such expressions, their isolating 
effect will rival what friends won’t tell him. 

When the principal finds himself stud- 
ding his talk with words like reality and 
specific, he should remember that maybe 
he is only revealing that he is searching 
for the real and the specific, or engaged in 
something like an attempt to pin a cloud 
on a clothesline. And if he laces these ex- 
pressions together with the equivalents of 
the adolescent girl’s, J mean, people will 
conclude that he only wants to mean some- 
thing; he is trying to make up his own 
mind. Many a schoolman has lost his listen- 
er while using the overworked figure, 
“bring into focus,” in talk that blurred 
like a badly run movie. 

Words are the coins of conversation and 
as such have two sides. One represenis what 
they mean to the person, himself, to hold 
and to treasure out of circulation; the other 
side, what they reveal to the listener, They 
carry meaning which is returned in the 
meeting of minds or they have the effect 
of throwing dust in the eyes of others. How 
may he expect to converse with people in 
all stations of life unless most of his expres- 
sions are the common carriers of meaning. 
Oh, there will always be a few who will be 
impressed by unusual sounds; a few like 
Mrs. Winthrop in “Silas Marner,’ who 
went to listen to the minister because she 
loved to hear him use that “blessed word, 
Mesopotamia.” It all comes back to what 
the principal is trying to do. He should not 
ask the listener to take five cents worth of 
meaning out of a twenty-dollar expression 
unless he is overproud of having the twenty. 
Rather, let him keep a lot of change, small 
change, so the transactions may go on with 
dispatch. 

There is a type of schoolman who defeats 
himself by his very sincerity; he depends 
too much upon his own resources. He does 
not listen to others unless they reflect his 
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own viewpoint like the aged deaf who hear 
only what they are thinking of at the 
moment. Too many executives cannot or do 
not listen to others. They merely wait out 
their turn in a conference until an opening 
occurs, or_until they can force one; at this 
point their talk goes off in all directions 
like water from a leaky garden hose. To 
such an executive the stimulus to talk 
comes from inside; I almost said from way 
inside but let us keep this modulated to 
truth and reality. When not talking, this 
type of executive looks at his conversational 
partner with eyes as empty as the windows 
of an office building at night. His victim 
surrenders, or has snatched from him, the 
thread of talk and he never regains it. He 
finds himself being bowed out of the office 
with assurances that his viewpoint, which he 
has no opportunity to voice, was much ap- 
preciated. Disappointed, he goes away be- 
lieving the executive to be dumb or hope- 
lessly distracted and being, for the moment, 
in a generous frame of mind he probably 
gives him credit for being both. So the 
principal should learn to listen and listen 
to learn. He should look at the person to 
whom he is talking but he need not stare. 
He shouldn’t make the conversation part- 
ner wonder if he has left traces of the 
breakfast egg on his chin or in the case of 
a lady, if her lipstick may have smeared 
into a Hollywood wound. 

The person who would become a success- 
ful high school principal should be both 
intelligent and sincere, within the limits 
which nature has set for him, and these 
limits are usually wide. To be intelligent, 
he must first recognize that these are the 
days of alternating leadership; the time of 
all-inclusive leadership is gone. In modern 
life, one is a follower three times to where 
he is a leader in one situation. Within the 
school this disparity is even greater. Our 
greatest leaders are the first to recognize 
that in a sense they go forward on bor- 
rowed capital. In what institution is this 
conception of leadership more needed than 
in a high school where even the adolescents 
are being tried for size, and the teachers 
paid for what they can do best? For the 
principal intelligent in this respect, it is 
necessary to be alert and observing and to 
get close enough to the people with whom 
he works to correct any fatal tendency to 
become subjective as he does when he 
“takes matters up with himself,” too con- 
tinually. His intelligence will be measured 
by his comprehension of this borrowed cap- 
ital just as his sincerity will be tested by 
the use he makes of it. The school does 
not exist for the principal’s success; he 
exists for the success of the school. His in- 
telligence and sincerity are separate lines, 
which projected, meet somewhere in what 
the poet refers to as a personal star, to be 
gazed at in solitude, preferably at night. 


IV 


THE ASSERTION that the high school prin- 
cipalship is a position of growing impor- 
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tance throughout the United States, is not 
one from which the alert principal can 
draw any full measure of comfort. In many 
respects, the high school is the least satis- 
factory part of our great public school sys- 
tem. High schools have developed so fast, 
that, like the adolescents they house, they 
are thin from growth. Moreover, this 
growth has not stemmed from the school’s 
achievements, which have been consider- 
able, but from its promises, which have 
become increasingly brilliant and alluring. 
While attempting more than it can do well, 
it has somehow sold its promises in ad- 
vance of its achievements. 

It is a fact, one which turns the hair of 
a principal or causes it to leave without 
turning, that the high school as an institu- 
tion has been expected to cling tenaciously 
to all its traditions while it has been pres- 
sured into attempting to serve increasingly 
wider social purposes. While serving as a 
ladder to individual success, whether by 
way of the college or direct employment, 
the school is expected to so refashion its 
courses and manage its operations that the 
students catch the meaning of our democ- 
racy and the conviction of the value of our 
institutions. Along with its former preoc- 
cupation with compact information in the 
various fields, easily within the reasonable 
grasp of the serious student, the school is 
now asked to deal with an accumulation of 
information which should force a sharp dis- 
tinction between the resources of the spe- 
cialist and the education which it is desir- 
able and necessary that all American adults 
should have. From providing an opportu- 
nity for each pupil to go as far as his abil- 
ities and inclinations may take him the 
school is asked to lift the average attain- 
ment of all students brought within its 
doors by compulsory attendance. 

Since all of the youth of the community 
attend its high school, no one with the pa- 
tience to observe or the insight to interpret 
should be surprised that every problem 
which faces and perplexes the citizens in 
the community has its small counterpart 
in that high school. Nor should the princi- 
pal be too much cast down by the little 
problems reflected in the school as small 
replicas of the larger and more widely scat- 
tered problems of the community and the 
nation. This very characteristic of the high 
school is what makes it our most significant 
institution. Here, in the halls and the class- 
rooms, on the grounds and the athletic 
fields, tomorrow is being rehearsed, today. 
Our youth are growing as the future is 
unfolding. The high school borrows its 
promise from the social order it is designed 
to serve. It is not neat and tidy, because 
the very door that lets in the best admits 
the least promising aspects of our social 
life. It not only admits all of the tenden- 
cies of modern life along with all its youth, 
but because so many youth exaggerate what 
they do not ignore, the bleak and pessimis- 
tic adults, who are forever believing the 
voung are “going to the dogs,” need only 
glance at the high school to be sure of it. 
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The principal is caught between these 
tremendous pressures on the school. The 
older people look to the high school for 
certainty and serenity while the youth look 
to it for sensation and suspense. The prin- 
cipal can neither ignore nor give way to 
either demand. He can tell the older people 
that the children who at times seem so un- 
tamed and irresponsible are learning to live 
together, although in so doing he feels like 
a doctor caught giving warm soda for 
pneumonia. When student leaders come to 
his office to complain that the school is 
getting dead —lacks school spirit is the 
usual expression — he could remind them 
that school isn’t a roller coaster ride packed 
with thrills and breath-taking turns. But 
he frequently chooses to compromise, tell- 
ing them they may plan a little fun if they 
will meet conditions which, too, often, take 
most of their conception of fun out of the 
plan. 

How much would the high school change 
if the children stayed at home, or at least 
did not come to school and the parents took 
their places as students? Would some 
adults go to school like they were going to 
a fire because the crowd was moving in that 
directi®n and it promised excitement? 
Would the parents like all their courses or 
only some of them? A few might blame 
their teachers because they didn’t get good 
grades. Some would look for final answers 
and be disappointed to learn that there are 
no simple ones. Would they co-operate or 
would many of them simply try to make a 
place for themselves? Some of them would 
be restive at starting way back in the rich 
traditions as a preparation for the present. 
Would a few of them merely want to be 
up-to-date — take on the “look of the 
month’’? Some, failing to be brilliant in the 
classroom, would nevertheless be moved 
toward the conviction that the good life is 
a circle of truth and beauty which one may 
start to work on at any point. What we in 
America consider education, whether for 
young or old, is that the person find his seg- 
ment and develop it; lose himself in it, 
with the hope that he will finally come to 
see that what he has in common with other 
people is the ultimate measure of what he 
possesses for himself. Do you object that 
the youth are 80 young? Underneath their 
sophistication, they are seeking what adults, 
too, are looking for and they are even more 
in a hurry. I am afraid if the parents came 
to school, the principal and his faculty 
would still have their problems; it is true 
they would be bigger. 

The high school, because it occupies that 
peculiar peninsula between the child and 
the adult worlds, will apparently always be 
the center of sharp contrasts. In the same 
classroom are youth well on their way to 
mature and responsible conduct along with 
others whose behavior is still childish. Some 
come from homes where parents insist on 
prolonging the custody of childhood while 
others leave homes where all control has 
been prematurely withdrawn. The contrast 
reaches out into the courses themselves; 
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here traditional and modern courses exist 
in adjoining classrooms like neighbors with- 
out a common language. Throughout the 
plant there is the contrast between ma- 
chinery and purpose. Big purposes lie dor- 
mant like sleeping giants difficult to arouse 
but powerful; and there are numerous 
small purposes, with the nervous voices of 
bells and bulletins, which disturb their 
powerful neighbors. : 

The principal should acknowledge that 
the high school can never become anything 
but the corridor to competence, and he 
should try to keep it from becoming a too 
crowded and hurried corridor. The tempta- 
tion is constant for the school to take on 
new tasks while retaining a weakening hold 
on its traditions. This results in a futile 
piling up of the stimulus to learning at the 
expense of providing the conditions where 
teachers can deal in an intimate manner 
with the responses of youth. And yet a 
person learns only the reactions he makes, 
nothing more; youth even more than adults 
become what they do. And their reactions 
are not the most serious business of the 
school unless they are directed and guided 
as well as aroused and stimulated. There 
are plenty of unofficial agencies engaged in 
dramatizing the promise of life to youth 
at the expense of emphasizing the condi- 
tions of achievement. The latter is the chief 
obligation of the principal and no amount 
of smoothness of performance in the opera- 
tion of his school will excuse him from a 
failure of emphasis here. 


Vv 


WHAT ABOUT THE YOUNG MAN who 
wants to become a high school principal? 
Should he be encouraged or advised to 
seek happiness in a service where he is 
more likely to find it? The answer is as 
personal as his toothbrush. It all depends 
on whether, in addition to wearing a title 
which may easily remain bigger than his 
service, he can in fact be a principal teach- 
er with emphasis on remaining half 
learner. 

First of all, he should learn that because 
no institution is as simple as it appears to 
most people, he will be confronted forever 
with the fact that it is easier for the public 
to be critical than correct. He must learn 
to meet criticism, not with feeling, but with 
information, often very simple and obvious 
information. 

He will listen to the person who criticizes 
his whole school from the sharp angle of 
the welfare of a particular child, at the 
same time remembering his obligation to all 
children. He will indulge the hope of per- 
sons who view the school from a sweeping 
concern for all youth, without becoming 
sentimental. He will learn from specialists 
without himself specializing. He will ab- 
sorb much from his board members who 
often have a sharpened sense of what is 
possible in an institution; if he is wise, he 
will even learn from their insistence that 
he keep a taillight on his imagination so 


(Concluded on page 92) 





They Met Big Problems — 





Extended Educational Programs 
in a War Housing Area Carrie M. Scott ' 


The need for constructing a year round 
continuative school program, or a summer 
vacation program to amplify the traditional 
nine months’ session, is recognized. Educa- 
tors and school boards are concerned about 
the losses incurred by the summer lay off 
of teachers, the unused school facilities, and 
the lack of organized activities for promot- 
ing the growth of children during the sum- 
mer vacation months. 

The purpose of the writer is to describe 
the extended educational programs carried 
on in the Planeview Schools near Wichita, 
Kans., during the war years and the sum- 
mer following. 

Planeview is a war housing area erected 
by the Federal Public Housing Authority 
to furnish homes for families of employees 
in airplane factories and defense plants. 
The population grew to about 18,000 in the 
course of two years. 

The schools were established and 
financed under the provisions of the Lan- 
ham Act. The educational system func- 
tioned during the regular school year and 
throughout the summer. Four elementary 
schools and a combined junior and senior 
high school were operated during the reg- 
ular school year. The facilities of the high 
school building and three elementary 
schools were used during the summer. The 
activities wereemanaged under the guidance 
of three executives: the superintendent of 
schools, the assistant superintendent, and 
the director of curriculum and guidance. 
Their responsibilities were to form the polli- 
cies, to plan co-operatively the over-all 
activities, to supervise the functioning of 

'Planeview Scl Wichita, Kans 





The jungle gym attracted so many children that limits 
had to be placed on the number of climbers. 


the planned activities in their respective 
fields, and to develop new practices to meet 
changing needs and conditions. 

The regular academic program was fol- 
lowed from the beginning of the school year 
in September until the first of June, with 
added physical education activities after 
school hours. The teachers of physical edu- 
cation and other interested teachers super- 
vised the after-school programs. One of the 
features was interschool ball games. 

The high school students came to the 
gymnasium one evening of each week to 
dance and to play games. Refreshments 
could be purchased. Later, a youth club 
was organized and was opened two nights 
of each week, offering the activities of the 
former play nights. Fhe students bought 
membership tickets to entitle them to the 
privileges offered and to defray expenses. 

A workshop for teachers was hefd dur- 
ing the week prior to the beginning of the 
regular fall term. Teachers’ contracts were 
made out to include the days spent in the 
workshop, and the salaries began with its 
opening. 


The First Summer Program 

The first summer program was initiated 
in 1944. Academic and physical education 
programs were provided. Individuals were 
offered special opportunities in music and 
in speech. A curriculum laboratory func- 
tioned throughout the summer. 

The academic program lasted for seven 
weeks, beginning on June 19 and ending on 
August 4. The purpose of the classes in the 
elementary school was strictly remedial. 
This type of program was felt to be highly 


essential because many of the pupils had 
become deficient in school skills by chang- 
ing schools and by absences due to epidem- 
ics of childhood diseases. The very rapid 
influx of pupils necessitated a great deal of 
shifting. Some pupils had been in three or 
four classrooms during the previous year. 
These causes, together with the overcrowd- 
ed conditions of many of the classrooms 
and the making of social adjustments aris- 
ing from the new living conditions contrib- 
uted to confusion and to loss in scholastic 
achievement. 

The children who entered the elementary 
school for the summer session were recom- 
mended by their teachers as being deficient 
chietly in reading. They came for half day 
sessions, either in the mornings or after- 
noons, for remedial work in reading, arith- 
metic, and other subjects. Kindergartens 
were in session for the children whose 
chronological ages were such that they 
would be eligible to enter the first grade in 
September. 

High school pupils took academic sub- 
jects for credit or noncredit as follows: 
Mathematics, cooking and sewing, U. S. 
constitution, dramatics and English, jour- 
nalism, typewriting, chemistry and biology, 
mechanical drawing, and woodwork. Each 
class carried one-half unit of credit and met 
daily for a two-hour period. 

During the summer session 223 pupils 
were enrolled in eight kindergartens, 432 
pupils were enrolled in the elementary 
grades, and 288 pupils attended high school 
classes. Approximately 30 per cent of the 
elementary school pupils and 6 per cent of 
the high school students were represented. 





The skillful storyteller held children especially on 
warm days. 
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The arts and crafts provided varied experiences. 


The extended program provided opportu- 
nities to participate in creative, cultural, 
and physical education activities for chil- 
dren of school age. 

Arts and crafts classes were conducted in 
each school, and children could enroll and 
carry out projects without cost. There was 
a story telling hour each week in each ele- 
mentary school. 

Opportunities were offered for private 
lessons in voice, piano, and band and or- 
chestral instruments at the expense of the 
pupil. A piano in each building and some 
instruments were available for practice 
without cost. 

Che high school band and orchestra were 
continued in the summer. On one evening 
of each week an all-project entertainment 
was held in the high school auditorium. 
Entertainment was provided in the form 
of one-act plays, concerts, and programs 
furnished by talent from the elementary 
schools. An exhibit of arts and crafts proj- 
ects was a part of the final program. 

Free speech correction was provided for 
13 selected children by a faculty member 
from the Institute of Logopedics, Wichita. 

The physical education program began 
on June 5 and ended on September 1. The 
hours were from 9:00 a.m, to 12:00 p.m., 
1:30 to 4:30 p.m., and from 6:00 to 9:00 
p.m. The schedule was followed from Mon- 
day morning through Saturday morning. 
Instructors were on the playgrounds to or- 
ganize games, tournaments, and other phys- 
ical education activities, to insure safety, to 
supervise the use of equipment, and to 
maintain order. On hot afternoons games 
such as darts, checkers, dominoes, table 
tennis, shuffleboard, and other indoor activ- 
ities were provided in parts of the building 


not being used for teaching the skills sub- 
jects. Children came and participated in 
the physical education activities as they 
wished. A total of 765 boys and 596 girls 
were enrolled. The grand total attendance 
was 38,844, meaning that each child was 
present 29 times when the attendance was 
checked. Six softball teams were organized 
and 102 games were played. Archery drew 
an average daily attendance of 21, and was 
in progress for 41 days. Participation in 
the physical education program represented 
about 60 per cent of the enrollment at the 
end of the regular year. 

A curriculum laboratory functioned to 
produce materials for the ensuing year. 
There were three full-time workers and a 
number of teachers and principals who par- 
ticipated for part time in the laboratory 
and for part time in the physical education 
or academic program. 

The plans for the teachers’ workshop 
which met for the week preceding the 
opening of school in the fall were formu- 
lated in the curriculum laboratory. The 
purposes of the workshop were to acquaint 
the teachers with the ideals and policies of 
the Planeview schools, to familiarize them 
with the curriculum materials, and to sug- 
gest methods for using the materials dur- 
ing the ensuing year. 

Teachers were allowed vacations varying 
in length from two weeks or longer, de- 
pending upon-the kind of work they were 
doing. Vacations were staggered for the 
physical education teachers so that only a 
few were away at a given time. Daily sal- 
aries generally were paid according to the 
amount called for in the contracts for the 
subsequent year. Salaries were allowed only 
for actual days worked. 


Summer Program in 1945 


During the summer of 1945 the academic 
program extended from ‘June 11 through 
August 3. The kindergartens were open to 
children who were of eligible age to enter 
the first grade the next fall, but who had 
not been in kindergarten, and to those who 
had participated in kindergarten activities 
the preceding year, but were in need of 
extended training. Three types of programs 
were carried on in the elementary schools: 
a remedial program for pupils who had 
shown not more than two years’ displace- 
ment by standardized tests; an opportunity 
program for overage pupils with more than 
two years displacement by standardized 
tests; and enriched and experimental pro- 
grams for children who were performing 
at or above standard, but who wished to 
attend summer school. 

High school classes were offered for 
credit or noncredit as on the previous 
summer. 

Ninety-one pupils were enrolled in the 
kindergartens, 637 in the remedial and en- 
richment classes, and 54 in the opportunity 
classes. The enrollment represented about 
29 per cent of that of the regular year. The 
demand for high school classes was less 
than it had been for the previous summer. 
The total enrollment in high school classes 
was 190. This represented about 2 per cent 
of the enrollment of the regular year. 

Cultural and physical education pro- 
grams similar to those of the preceding 
summer were maintained from June 4 


through August 31. A grand total of 37,- 
997 pupils participated. This was roughly 
1000 less than the grand total of the pre- 
vious summer. 
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Special opportunities were offered in 
music, arts and crafts, and moving pictures. 
Storytelling and speech correction were not 
available. 

A curriculum laboratory composed of 
five full-time workers and several part-time 
workers revised the curriculum then in use 
and added new materials. Some of the 
teachers spent a half of each day teaching 
in the kindergartens, elementary grades, or 
high school and the other half working in 
the curriculum laboratory. Several high 
school teachers came daily for several days 
to set up their programs for the next year. 

Salaries were a fixed daily amount, the 
same for everyone for the days of actual 
participation. Vacations were allowed in 
the same manner as in the previous summer. 


Summer Work of 1946 


The summer program functioned through 
the month of June in 1946. The elementary 
schools carried on programs similar in na- 
ture to those of the preceding summers. 
The ending of the war, the curtailing of 
work in the aircraft and defense plants, 
and the subsequent removal of families and 
housing units had depleted the schools to 
about one half of the original enrollment. 
The academic program ‘in the elementary 
school was both for remedial and enrich- 
ment purposes. The attendance was 783, or 
about 59 per cent of the elementary school 
enrollment. There,were more voluntary at- 
tendants than ever before. No academic 
program was held in the high school. 

The physical education program had an 
enrollment of 992 and an average daily at- 
tendance of 784. The grand total attend- 
ance for the four weeks was 15,684. Each 
child participated about 16 times when the 
attendance was checked. The enrollment 
represented 62 per cent of that of the reg- 
ular year. 

The curriculum laboratory functioned 
with 6 full-time and several part-time 
workers who made revisions and refine- 
ments on the existing curriculum. A pro- 
gram for teaching world citizenship and 
critical thinking was developed for use from 
the kindergarten through the senior high 
school. 

The elementary teachers tried out new 
materials experimentally with the summer 
classes. The supervisory staff watched the 
materials in use and had a chance to eval- 
uate and to improve them before putting 
them into general use the next year. Sal- 
aries were the same amount and paid upon 
the same basis as those paid during the 
summer of 1945. 


The Summer Program in 1947 


The provisions for extended educational 
programs under the Lanham Act expired 
on June 30, 1946. No funds were available 
to conduct an academic program. 

The citizens of Planeview contributed 
money to provide for a playground and 
recreational program and- for arts and crafts 
classes for a period of eight weeks. The 
enrollment was 650 with an average daily 


attendance of about 200. This number rep- 
resented about one third of the average 
enrollment in the elementary schools dur- 
ing the previous school year. 

The elementary and high school bands 
and orchestras continued through the 
month of June. Opportunities were offered 
for private lessons on band and orchestral 
instruments at the expense of the pupil. 

A small committtee of teachers met with 
members of the supervisory staff for a few 
days following the close of school to revise 
the reading and social studies programs. 
The revisions in the reading programs were 
suggested by committees of teachers who 
had studied its various aspects during the 
preceding school year and had submitted 
recommendations. A unit on family living 
was added to the high school curriculum. 


Summary of the Experiences 

The extended programs in Planeview 
were organized to care for the children of 
employees in defense plants after school 
and during the summer vacation. Many of 
these children would have been neglected, 
or a parent would have had to stop work- 
ing to care for them. The summer work in- 
cluded desirable educational activities 
which might be duplicated elsewhere to ad- 
vantage. Some of these follow: 

1. Children who were in need of remedial in 
struction received assistance. Had this not been 
offered there would have been many school 
failures. 

2. Children werg given advantages in music 
which ordinarily would not have been provided. 
The pianos available for practice were always in 
use. 
3. High school pupils had a chance to make up 
lost credits, to add credits, or to follow interests. 

4. The physical education program attracted 
many children, and the school buildings and 
grounds were popular resorts during the summer 
days and evenings. 

5. The evening programs and sports attracted 
adults who found in them needed relaxation and 
entertainment. 

6. Many pupils availed themselves of the library 
privileges. 

7. The arts and crafts classes were filled to 
capacity every summer. 

8. The academic programs in the elementary 
schools were attracting more voluntary partic- 
ipants every summer. 

9. The summer classes were small enough so 





Archery attracted large groups. 
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that attention could be given to specific individ- 
ual needs. 

10. Through testing and anecdotal reports, use- 
ful information was gained about individual pupils 
which aided in further dealing with them. 

11. The number of remedial pupils in the schoo] 
system became smaller with the added instruction, 

12. Many of the teachers were provided with 
useful, interesting, and lucrative employment. 

13. The summer programs provided opportuni- 
ties for scholastic, social, and cultural develop- 
ment not usually accessible. 

14. There was a growing concept in the minds 
of the parents and the children that participation 
in the summer program was a necessary and a 
valuable experience. 

The extended educational school program 
in Planeview was a pioneer movement in 
Kansas. The directors who set it up and 
kept it furictioning were busy planning the 
activities and changing them when condi- 
tions indicated that revisions were needed. 
During each succeeding summer continuous 
improvements resulted from the evaluation 
of the preceding programs. 


Evaluations of the Summer Programs 


In evaluating the summer programs these 
criticisms may be offered: 

1. The academic program in the elementary 
school and in the summer of 1944 was purely a 
remedial one, and’ attendance was compulsory 
for promotion. 

2. Attendance for a half day for a period of 
seven weeks helped the pupil, but usually was not 
enough to make up for losses through deficien- 
cies incurred by his past experiences. 

3. Although a wide scale remedial program may 
have been essential in Planeview, it would not be 
in accord with a sound educational philosophy 
in a community with a stable population. 

4. The academic program was improved during 
the summers of 1945 and 1946 by extending it to 
include all children who wished to attend. It was 
offered as an activity that would provide in- 
teresting, worth-while experiences. 

5. The program presented more cultural and 
enrichment aspects as the population became more 
stable. 

6. The arts and crafts classes were overcrowded 
and could not care adequately for all of the chil- 
dren who wished to participate. 

7. The high school library could not check out 
books to the students, but required them to come 
to the library to read. The transitory population 
made this practice necessary. 

8. The summer sessions did not use all of the 
members of the faculty. Participation in the sum- 
mer program was voluntary on the part of the 
teachers. In the summer of 1944 many of the 
teachers came from the Wichita city schools be- 
cause not enough Planeview teachers wished to 
participate. In the summer of 1945 and 1946, 
more local teachers wished to participate than 
could be used. 

9. The job which the curriculum laboratory 
undertook in the summer of 1944 was too exten- 
sive to receive adequate treatment. Not enough 
teachers who were to use the materials had a 
part in developing them. To have a good working 
curriculum, all of the teachers should have a part 
in its construction. Some time was consumed be- 
cause teachers had to learn just what the job 
was and how to do it. Those who worked reg- 
ularly in the laboratory improved in efficiency 
with the added experience. By continuing the 
work in the curriculum laboratory during the 
summers of 1945 and 1946 it became possible to 
secure the services of a number of different essen- 
tial revisions 

10. The salaries paid during the summer of 
1944 differed with people employed on the var- 
ious programs, and with those doing the same 
types of work. The discrepancies were adjusted 
the next two summers by paying the same salaries 


(Concluded on page 90) 
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Chicago Improves Its Teaching — 


Achieving the Objectives of 
High School English john w. Bell, Ph.D: 


Paradoxically, though all educators agree 
that every high school student should be 
required to take English for at least three 
years, they are almost universally dissatis- 
fied with both the English courses and the 
results obtained by teachers of English. 
Perhaps it will ever be thus. Even at the 
end of the road those who devote their lives 
to the mastery of English are still dissatis- 
fied with their attainments. What, then, 
can the high school student be expected to 
achieve in thirty months, with a forty-min- 
ute class period five days per week, under 
the instruction of the average teacher of 
English ? 

The committee of teachers charged with 
the revision of the English curriculum for 
the Chicago high schools have agreed that 
the aims or purposes of instruction should 
be: 


1. Optimum development of each student's 
abilities to read and write; to speak and listen. 

2. Optimum development of each student's 
abilities to think and organize his ideas, to as- 
sume responsibility and leadership, to work 
independently or with a committee. 

3. Development and fixation of certain im- 
portant habits: systematic reading and listen- 
ing; frequent attempts at writing; participation 
in discussion; frequent consultation of diction- 
ary and other important reference works in 
connection with felt needs; independent analysis 
of effective writing and speaking for the purpose 
of discovering the tricks and elements of these; 
self-criticism; self-planning of activities for 
self-improvement in English. 

4. Optimum upgrading of the student’s tastes, 
interests, felt needs, appreciations, skills, habits, 
and abilities with reference to English. 

5. Training the student to carry on better the 
English activities that he will surely be engag- 
ing in throughout his life. 


This is a large order and indefinite, as it 
must necessarily be, given the great differ- 
ences in abilities and intelligence among 
the students in our high schools. If the 
teacher of English seriously proposes to 
promote each student’s growth to the 
greatest possible degree along a number of 
roads of progress in English, she must know 
at all times not only the points at which a 
given individual has arrived but also the 
probable goals which he can attain under 
her guidance within a period of weeks or 
months. The distance that a given individ- 
ual can travel will be conditioned, of 
course, by the teaching techniques used, 
the efficiency of the teacher, the influence 
of the general school and home and com- 
munity environments, the inner drive of 
the student, and various other factors. Un- 
fortunately we are not as well informed 
regarding attainable goals as we should be, 
despite the fact that we have been at the 
job of teaching English in our high schools 
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for more than three quarters of a century. 
Much experimentation and study will be 
needed to determine the extent to which 
the purposes we have established may be 
achieved by various types of students. 
Individual differences among the students 
enrolled in English greatly exceed those 
among students registered in most other 
subjects. In a foreign language or a mathe- 
matics class, for example, all students start 
from the same point. Since they know 
nothing of these subjects when they begin 
their study, the individual differences are 
only such as develop during one to three 
or four years. Not so in English. All stu- 
dents in the English classes have studied 
the subject both systematically and inci- 
dentally throughout their lives; conse- 
quently the differences in achievement are 
formidable. The reading ability of an aver- 
age ninth-grade class, for example, prob- 
ably ranges from fourth grade through col- 
lege level. Likewise writing, speaking, and 
listening abilities range widely. Because of 
their extended experience with English, 
many of the students have developed bad 
habits, poor attitudes, and improper under- 
standings demanding correction. Because 
the eradication of a bad habit entails both 
breaking the old habit and substituting for 
it a new one, the job is doubly difficult. 
Let us limit our attention here to the 
reading, writing, speaking and listening ob- 
jectives, and the type of activity that seems 
most likely to promote their achievement. 


Achieving the Reading Objective 


The traditional procedure for handling 
the reading part of the high school English 
curriculum has been defective both in 
nature and scope. First, any program of 
reading is probably ill conceived that re- 
quires all members of a class to read the 
same material at the same time. Obviously 
the reading abilities, tastes, interests, and 
needs of the members of any hetero- 
geneously grouped class are so divergent 
that either individual or small-group activ- 
ity should generally be used rather than the 
lock-step method. Furthermore, the thought 
is probably fallacious that there are a few 
classics which no student can possibly omit 
from his reading regimen. The aim should 
be primarily to uncover rather than to 
cover the ground — to explore a rich and 
abundant field of literature and to open up 
wide vistas of challenging reading which 
will stimulate the student to wish to read 
throughout his life span in order to enjoy 
a large segment of what was revealed to 
him during high school days. Too fre- 
quently high school graduates have looked 
upon literature as something like the 
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measles, something to be endured for a brief 
spell and then forgotten. 

Also the reading aims should be expand- 
ed to include other phases of reading than 
the simple enjoyment of fiction, drama, 
essays, biography, and poetry. The stu- 
dent should have a diversity of reading ex- 
periences planned to train him in the 
numerous types of essential reading tech- 
niques. Among these should figure the loca- 
tion and use of sources of information, the 
organization of a body of information 
gleaned from a number of sources; the use 
of numerous essential reference works; the 
preparation and use of bibliographies; in- 
telligent and critical reading of newspapers 
and magazines; and productive methods of 
study of expository material. Since the at- 
tention of the teacher should be focused as 
much upon training in reading and expan- 
sion of the student’s vocabulary as upon 
the content of literature, the tests used 
should harmonize with the teacher’s pur- 
poses. Test items designed to appraise the 
student’s memory for infinite detail should 
be replaced largely by those intended to 
measure growth in both reading ability and 
vocabulary. There should be relatively few 
test items such as “Who chased whom 
around the walls of Troy, and why?” 


Achieving the Writing Objective 

In order to achieve the purposes of writ- 
ten expression to an optimum degree, the 
teacher of secondary school English should 
have very definite principles or criteria in 
mind for evaluating the writing of her stu- 
dents. The Chicago course now undergoing 
revision includes the following writing scale, 
preceded by this statement addressed to the 
student: 

You will have at least one writing activity to 
complete during each week of the semester. After 
writing the first draft of every composition, apply 
this writing scale to your work. Score your own 
efforts or have classmates judge your accomplish- 
ments. Then revise or rewrite your composition 
before submitting it to your teacher, who will also 
judge your work according to this scale. Make 
this a season of progress. Improve your personal 
scores in the semester tournament of composition 


SCALE FOR WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
Score Points (check) 10 5 0 


Subject Matter 
Interest of the subject 
Thoughtful examination of the subject 
Individuality 

Organization 
Evidence of a plan for the whole 
Order of statements 
Sufficiency of supporting details 
Strength of the beginning and the end 
Development of the paragraphs 


Manner of Expression 


Suitability of title 
Completion of sentences 
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Variability in sentence form 
Choice and order of words 
Grammatical relationships 
Punctuation and capitalization 
Spelling 

Handwriting 

so rere rr Tee 

In order that the individual teacher of 
English may be able to compare the writing 
product of her pupils with that done in her 
colleagues’ classes, a committee of Chicago 
teachers is now at work collecting good, 
fair, and poor examples of writing definitely 
related to the various units of the new 
course. These will be made available to all 
teachers in mimeographed form. No doubt 
the norms will get better as teachers be- 
come more adept at handling the newer 
types of writing activity, hence a rather 
frequent reissue of such samples is con- 
templated. 

Writing projects should be frequent, well 
motivated, and distinctly related to the on- 
going activities and felt needs of the stu- 
dent, not merely isolated writing exercises. 
Script for a simulated radio broadcast, a 
report written to inform classmates regard- 
ing some topic thoroughly investigated, a 
proposed article for the school newspaper, 
a letter to a brother in the service or to 
some individual regarding important mat- 
ters less personal than would be appropriate 
for a close friend or relative — these are 
writing projects which will surely motivate 
better effort than writing chores such as 
“What I Saw on My Way to School This 
Morning,” or “My Routine School Day.” 

Investigations into the functioning of 
grammar and rhetoric have revealed that 
there is often little carry-over from a 
knowledge of the elements of grammar to 
the writing of effective sentences. Conse- 
quently, if a student’s writing is to be much 
improved through a study of grammar and 
rhetoric, the study must go on largely 
through an analysis of the strengths and 
weaknesses of his own writing. He may be 
able to apply the correct grammatical term- 
inology to every element in a sentence and 
to pigeonhole acceptably any item in a gen- 
eral grammatical organization, but still be 
unable to make effective use of his knowl- 
edge. The student must be guided toward 
improved written expression through com- 
paring — with a number of very definite 
criteria in mind —his inadequate theme, 
paragraph, or sentence with others that are 
more effective. Because of his immaturity 
he will need much assistance in seeing 
clearly how his writing product differs from 
that which is better but still not beyond 
his present ceiling in terms of: choice of 
word or phrase, word order, organization of 
ideas, worthiness of the message, unity, co- 
herence, sentence variety, and smoothness 
of transition from sentence to sentence or 
paragraph to paragraph. 


Achieving the Speaking Objective 
To attain marked improvement in his 
speech a student must have in mind a num- 


ber of criteria for evaluating it. Too often 








in the past teachers of English have ac- 
cepted as oral composition a desultory kind 
of talk. When there are no standards to 
shoot at, and no effective helps in self- 
criticism, students tend to raise their for- 
mal oral expression little beyond the level 
of their informal street-corner conversation. 
Practice that is aimless achieves little im- 
provement. A committee of teachers in the 
Chicago high schools is now developing a 
series of recordings of speech with which 
will be furnished manuscripts designed to 
help the student analyze and evaluate the 
recordings on the basis of the following 
scale: 
SCALE FOR ORAL COMPOSITION 


Score Points (check) 10...... eee Disacws 
Content 

Interest of the subject 

Originality 
Organization 


Evidence of plan for the whole 

Order of parts 

Use of suitable detail 

Effectiveness of beginning and end 
Performance 

Observance of language usage 

Distinctness of speech 

Voice control 

Gesture 

Posture 

oo a ree 

With the scale, the manuscript, and the 
recordings the individual teacher and her 
charges will have definite means of knowing 
what is attainable, and consequent motiva- 
tion for increasing their efforts. 


Achieving the Listening Objective 

If it tended to grow in direct proportion 
to the increase in the opportunity for its 
exercise, listening ability would surely have 
improved markedly in recent years, for the 
radio and sound film have brought in gen- 
erous measure the opportunity for im- 
provement. But unfortunately there are 
many obstacles to be overcome before the 
potentiality becomes reality. The student 
must be led to desire self-improvement, to 
seek the type of listening situation which 
will promote the desired growth, to master 
the essential listening techniques, and to 
keep incessantly at work on his project to 
upgrade his listening ability. 

The new Chicago English course for the 
secondary schools provides numerous activ- 
ities for promoting growth in the ability 
to listen. But since space will permit con- 
sideration here of only one of these, the 
lecture by the teacher has been singled out 
for attention. Although the lecture is still 
the college professor’s chief stock in trade, 
it has in recent years been held in such 
disrepute in the public schools that it has 
almost disappeared from the high school 
classroom. A slight resuscitation of it can 
serve to afford students supervised practice 
in listening as well as to stimulate occa- 
sional organization by the teacher of her 
ideas regarding some important aspects of 
the English curriculum. 

Numerous topics worthy of a thirty-min- 
ute lecture are suggested in the new Chi- 
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cago course, among which appear: library 
aids, the nature of reading, effective meth- 
ods of study, biogrdphy, Shakespeare’s 
talent, and the improvement of one’s 
speech. Probably the number of lectures de. 
livered in any one semester should vary 
from three to a half dozen. The student 
auditor is directed to focus his attention 
on the message and to take notes which he 
considers essential to the constuction of an 
outline for writing a summary of the lec. 
ture that he has heard. Various methods 
are used for making the imeffective listener 
aware of his shortcomings and the means 
of overcoming them. Generally the teacher 

- after placing on the board outlines that 
are good, fair, and poor — proceeds to 
make clear, through illustration, the points 
which tend to make one outline superior to 
the others. Frequently student committees 
are appointed to analyze and evaluate the 
outlines and summaries prepared by the 
class. Their work completed, they proceed 
to report to the group their findings and 
to give examples of excellent and good work 
by which individuals may appraise their 
own products. 

Still in the planning stage is a program 
of intensive experimentation with record- 
ings of lectures delivered by some of the 
most expert lecturers among the Chicago 
high school teachers of English. The records 
will be accompanied by manuscripts giving 
directions for their effective use. If the 
teacher is freed from preparing and deliver- 
ing the lecture, she can devote all of her 
attention to her real job — that of assist- 
ing the students with the mastery of listen- 
ing techniques. 


Constant Study of Purposes Needed 

Teachers of high school English should 
constantly study their purposes and the 
extent to which these are attainable. With 
no very definite objectives in mind, many 
of them have in the past failed to make as 
effective use as possible of the precious 
scarce minutes available. Now that their 
goals are becoming better defined, they are 
faced with the arduous task of first limit- 
ing their objectives to the attainable, then 
leading pupils to apply themselves zeal- 
ously to their attainment. School adminis- 
trators and the lay public are evidencing 
a greater degree of satisfaction with the 
more practical objectives recently avowed. 
To prevent a resurgence of dissatisfaction, 
teachers of English must not merely ascer- 
tain the probable limits of achievement 
and make sure that these are being reached. 
They must also publicize widely their 
norms and their achievements in order that 
all interested persons may know what can 
be expected in the way of results as well as 
the extent to which they are being achieved 
in the local high school. 


* 


® Supt. Wayne P. Watson, of Terre Haute, Ind., has 
been re-elected for a four-year term 

®& A. T. Linpey, of Peru, Ind., has been elected super- 
intendent at Lafavette He succeeds the late M. E 
McCarty 
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A typical group of Wilmette children on an historic journey. Each group was accompanied by sufficient adults so that 


it could be broken up into small units of five or six children. 


Preface to American History 


Normal boys and girls need almost 
boisterous activity; in the summertime they 
wish it most out of doors. These children 
seem to have an unlimited amount of 
curiosity and inquisitiveness. Almost any 
community has a sufficient background of 
local history to provide opportunity to 
satisfy a large amount of the childhood 
curiosity and at the same time for the chil- 
dren to blow off steam. Couple these re- 
sources with intelligent direction by recrea- 
tion and teaching guidance, even by parents 
or kindly neighbors, and something worth 
while happens. 

Here is a workable prescription by means 
of which an intelligent preface to American 
history can*be developed anywhere in the 
United States. It merely capitalizes latent 
possibilities that exist in our children and 
in our common American life. Once the gen- 
eral application is well understood, once a 
pattern of treatment is established, the re- 
sults are both manifold and beneficial to all 
concerned. 

\ highly illuminating case study is the 


1 tte. TH 


Herbert B. Mulford, Esq. 


pattern used in Wilmette, Ill., a suburban 
residential village of about 18,000 popula- 
tion, 15 miles north of the heart of Chicago. 
The village is bounded on the east by 
storied Lake Michigan and on the west by 
equally historic river country, which had a 
considerable part in determining the future 
history of the metropolis. The village has 
an interesting background of early French, 
British, and Yankee explorers — mission- 
aries and pioneer settlers. But, then, so has 
nearly any other community, or rural area 
for that matter. The significant thing about 
this case study is that the village seized 
upon its opportunities. 

During the current year exceptional in- 
terest was aroused in the entire village by 
the fact that, although interesting stories 
of the area go back hundreds of years, the 
village was incorporated only 75 years ago; 
and the civic fathers thought it fitting to 
have the community celebrate this event in 
widespread community jubilations. With 
this official stimulus, many types of normal 
community activities specialized on the an- 
niversary in their own particular ways. 


In a lovely sylvan dell in the lake-front 
park there is an almost incomparable stage 
setting for pageants, concerts, and civic 
meetings outdoors. These facilities were 
used with an eye to the historical focus of 
events. The Memorial Day observances 
laid stress on the historical; the meaning 
of a circle of a dozen trees, planted in mem- 
ory of the village’s losses in World War I, 
came home to all. The school children of 
both public and parochial institutions not 
only had pageants in their own schoolrooms, 
but gave public exhibitions, with a touch 
of auld lang syne, in the amphitheater. 
There was ‘open house” in the major 
municipal institutions which carried his- 
torical significance. 

\ contribution of major importance 
which was a “runner-up” to organized 
summer activities for children was made 
through the public library. That institution 
had been gathering source material on the 
most significant phases of local history for 
years. Taking advantage of the freshly 
stimulated interest, it began to publicize 
the need for accumulating objects and 
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stories of local value; older residents began 
to send in information to swell the files. 
Then a bibliography of the contents of the 
library bearing upon local history was writ- 
ten as a story and mimeographed in con- 
venient pamphlet form. Technically this 
was charged against the library’s publicity 
fund; nothing ever brought so much favor- 
able publicity. The pamphlet was distrib- 
uted at dinners of “Ye Olde Towne 
Folkes,” who were celebrating their 55th 
anniversary aS an organization, of Rotary 
and similar groups. It-backed up a series of 
exhibits of historical materials presented at 
every advantageous opportunity, including 
a “municipal party.” 

All this prepared the way for the recrea- 
tion and playground authority of the com- 
munity to function with its own specialized 
anniversary activity. This authority was 
established as a tax-supported device more 
than twenty years ago. Wilmette has the 
usual number of overlapping taxing boards, 
such as elementary school systems, high 
school district, park district, village, coun- 
ty, township, and even mosquito abate- 
ment district. The recreation board gears 
into the schools, parks, and village author- 
ity by a sort of gentlemen’s agreement 
whereby all are represented, though ap- 
pointments, tax levies and budgets go 
through the incorporated village authority. 

Taking the library bibliographic pam- 
phlet as a guide, the recreation director and 
the library history adviser planned a series 
of “little pioneer journeys” for the children 
enrolled in the village day camp in the 
adjacent County Forest Preserve. This 
preserve skirts the entire city of Chicago, 
through woods and streams that are the 
haunts and refuge of wild life. Various 
neighborhood localities are replete with 





The historic journeys were frequently used 
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fascinating history that has been used in 
one way or another by historians and other 
storytellers. Throughout the village there 
are formal playgrounds supervised by well- 
trained recreational teachers. Children who 
wished to participate in the day-camp 
activities gathered at their home play- 
grounds; then chartered buses picked them 
up with their guides and took them to the 
camp in the woods for the greater part of 
the day, including the very important fea- 
ture of the midday picnic lunch. 

Last year the children were sorted in 
groups and given the names of Indian 
tribes prominent in neighborhood history. 
This year, in harmony with the 75th an- 
niversary celebration, they were given the 
name of ‘““The Pioneers.” The “little pioneer 
journeys” followed logically. Advance pub- 
licity advised the parents of the partici- 
pants to aid in the project by consulting 
“The Story of Wilmette in Books and 
Documents” and to do a little reading of 
local history on their own. Thus tongues 
were wagging on this subject for many 
months. One of the most encouraging 
aspects of this whole effort was the initia- 
tive of preschool mothers, who asked the 
library history counselor to meet with them 
for discussions, so that as time went on 
they would be informed enough to pass on 
to their children interesting stories that 
might give the youngsters a greater sense 
of belonging to a community that is worth 
while. 

The name Wilmette is the Anglicized 
form taken from the name of Antoine Ouil- 
mette, a French Canadian voyageur, said 
to be the first “permanent” white settler to 
live in the settlement which became Chi- 
cago. He owned one of four cabins on 
the main stem of the Chicago River at the 
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The Book Plate of the Wilmette 
Schools is based on local history. 


time of the famous Fort Dearborn mas- 
sacre, and helped to rebuild that settlement 
after the Indian depredations. He did the 
various types of work involved in pioneer 
life, served as guide over the famous Chi- 
cago Portage into the Illini country and, 
like many others, became a “squaw man” 
by marrying Archange, termed in United 
States land grants to her as “A Pota- 
watomi woman.” Every thorough history 
of the Chicago country contains references 
to OQuilmette. One of the most striking is 
the story to the effect that when the wife 
of the army lieutenant at Fort Dearborn 
was rescued from Indian murder in the 
melee, she found refuge in QOuilmette’s 
cabin. Other marauding Indians who had 
not taken part in the massacre because they 
were too late on the scene, skulked around 
the ruined settlement in search of refugees. 
It is said that Ouilmette’s Indian wife and 
sister-in-law hid the woman in a feather 
bed and, sitting on the bed, galmly pro- 
ceeded to make a patchwork quilt to throw 
the hostile Indians successfully off their 
scent. 

Partly to reimburse the Ouilmette fam- 
ily for their losses in the massacre and 
largely to compensate them for other serv- 
ices, the United States granted Archange 
and her children 1280 acres of land that 
made up the major part of the settlement 
of Wilmette. At this point Ouilmette be- 
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came a first north shore settler and his fam- 
ily made history. 

Common to the history of almost any 
place in the country, real estate specula- 
tors, first starting as farmers and pioneer 
settlers, soon had the land from the Indians 
at extremely low prices. Then began the 
construction of roads to reach other distant 
government forts, and later the railroads. 
As settlers increased in number, there was 
need for churches, schools, railway stations 
and similar improvements, for which these 
same settlers made considerable donations 
of land and services. Big drainage ditches 
were constructed to run off the excess 
waters from marshy woodlands. Here and 
there old Indian trails, still marked by 
“trail trees” bent to the ground, became 
roads and streets. Cabins began to disap- 
pear and to make way for houses still 
standing. As the little pioneer town rapidly 
became a Chicago suburb, many almost in- 
consequential memories of the early settlers 
began to be history and tradition. 

Since the north branch of the Chicago 
River is the western boundary of the vil- 
lage, and that river with its portage over 
to the other neighboring Des Plaines River 
became further down in Chicago the great 
gateway to the pioneer west, local history 
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contains much of Indian lore and of the 
Jesuit reports of the travels of Marquette, 
La Salle, Joliet, Nicollet, Pinet, and others 
who blazed the way to conquer realms for 
the King of France and to save Indian 
souls. It is well-marked tradition that Pére 
Pinet founded the first mission to the 
Miami Indians, known as the Mission of 
the Guardian Angel, within the present 
limits of Wilmette. . 

Lake Michigan in the early days was 
used extensively for transportation. The 
waters of the Wilmette shore line were 
long and very dangerous. Many a ship was 
wrecked in them, and this called for a light- 
house. A large projection into the lake be- 
ginning at Wilmette was named Grosse 
Pointe by the French explorers, later to be 
Anglicized into Gross Point, a name long 
applied to an extensive territory. When a 
lighthouse was built it naturally took the 
name of the Pointe. It*in itself has an in- 
teresting history apart from the tales of 
shipwreck and rescue. 

All these aspects of an early background 
are in sharp contrast with the present trim 
gardens, lovely homes, great houses of wor- 
ship and outstanding school systems, not 
to mention the avocations of the typical 
suburban commuter. This history was ar- 


The Principal and His 
Teachers’ Mental Health W. C. Lucas 


The mental health of the teacher is an 
important influence in the conditioning of 
pupil behavior. In order to achieve the 
proper mental health of pupils, the mental 
health of the teacher must be right and 
the mental health of the teacher is in turn 
in many ways dependent upon the princi- 
pal. The principal’s supervision of his 
teachers and of the organization of his 
school is of vast importance in the develop- 
ment and the maintenance of the mental 
health of his teachers. 

We have often read that the three essen- 
tials of mental health are, ‘‘a task, a plan 
for achieving this task, and freedom to 
achieve the task.” This pertains to teachers 
as well as to pupils. Just as for the pupil 
so for the teacher success is a necessary 
fundamental for mental health. It is part 
of the principal’s duties to see that his 
teachers are successful. It is part of the 
principal’s duties to see that his teachers 
have a plan for achieving the task they 
wish to accomplish and then protect them 
from interference so they will have the free- 
dom to achieve the success of their task. 
Two very important functions of the prin- 
cipal are to protect the rights of his pupils 
so they can achieve their good desires and 
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to protect the rights of his teachers and 
keep them so happy that they may be free 
to achieve their goals and task. 

As for supervision in the classroom, this 
can well be the point at which a principal 
may win or lose his program for the de- 
velopment of the mental health of his 
teachers. In the visiting of the classroom, 
no direct criticism should ever be given. 
The principal should sit in and be as one 
of the children and make positive com- 
mendations of some phase of the work of 
the class. There is always something to 
commend. If the teacher needs suggestions, 
give them later in a private conference via 
the “sandwich method” — commendation, 
suggestions for improvement, commenda- 
tion. A good method to use in supervision 
is the invitation method. Have the teacher 
invite the principal into the classroom 
whenever she has an activity or unit phase 
that she wishes him to appraise or observe. 
To know that every time the principal steps 
in the doorway, a friend is coming in to 
help and support does a lot for the mental 
health of a teacher. 


Organization and Mental Health 
As for the organization of the school, a 
lot can be done to make things easier for 
the teacher and thus promote her mental 
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ranged in the form of stories, often begin- 
ning with “Once upon a time.” These were 
kept as simple as possible for child con- 
sumption. Throughout the bus journeys to 
rivers, lagoons, forest preserves, and lake 
shore, there was an endeavor to have the 
children recognize the continuity and his- 
torical core of all the tales. Interspersed 
with history was lore of the woods and 
meadows told by members of the Forest 
Preserve conservation staff. Throughout, 
there was the purpose of having the chil- 
dren learn by living in thé environment 
which had made the history of their village. 
Last year the judgment placed upon the 
Indian lore supplied at the forest day camp 
was that the children knew more of these 
matters than 90 per cent of their parents. 
It is too early to evaluate fully the latest 
experiences. There is no limit to the extent 
to which this pattern may be used in sub- 
sequent years with new recruits. It is hoped 
that the ultimate goal of causing children to 
understand how their community began its 
American way of life and how it now lives 
will justify the continuation of the “little 
journeys” indefinitely into the future. Just 
as importantly, it is hoped this pattern may 
be used in other communities that have not 
ventured on such historic paths before. 


health. First of all, free the teacher from so 
many minutes per day for this subject and 
sO many minutes per day for that subject 
and permit her greater flexibility and longer 
time blocks as the occasion demands in her 
teaching of the various classes. In the 
socialized discussion so effectively used in 
our modern schools nothing is more dis- 
heartening than to have the bell ring and 


- bring to an abrupt close a stimulating dis- 


cussion that, given a few more minutes, 
might have led to an important conclusion 
on the part of the students. Again, nothing 
is more discouraging than to have the class 
bell bring to an end the period of research 
in which the pupil would be able to suc- 
cessfully complete his search for several 
elusive bits of important information had 
he a few more minutes of time. 

In the organization of his school the 
principal should also plan: (1) That his 
teachers are freed from too many interrup- 
tions during the day and thus let his teach- 
ers teach. Messengers, announcements, and 
notices should be kept at a minimum and 
at a regular time. (2) That his teachers 
are freed from the vigilant pressure of being 
constantly on the lookout for the safety of 
their pupils. Why not allow the teachers to 
relax by installing a cadet system of pupils 
who will be glad to assume the responsibil- 
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ity of protecting their schoolmates as they 
pass about the building or play outside. 
(3) That he will never insist that teachers 
adopt a new technique of teaching until 
they are sure to enjoy reasonable success 
with it. (4) That he will organize the 
school along the lines of social maturity 
and weed out the overage, socially malad- 
justed children who generally become prob- 
lems in the classroom because of their poor 
state of mental health. (5) That he will 
promote children on the basis of “what is 
best for this boy or girl’ and have the 
teacher individualize her teaching so as to 
accept a boy at Any level of his mental 
development and carry him on as far as 
she can. (6) That he will free his teachers 
from the strain of having a course of study 
to complete. (7) That he will pass on the 
records on each child from teacher to teach- 
er which will enable her to better under- 
stand the child. These records should be 
brief but illuminating to the teacher on the 
intellectual development of the child and 
his accomplishments thus far. 


Gossip and Disputes 

Relationships in the school between 
faculty members is sometimes a danger 
point and can easily upset the mental 
health of teachers if not watched closely. 
The principal should be alert to prevent 
any teacher from peddling gossip or vent- 
ing her jealousy upon some fellow teacher. 
Such conditions should not exist but they 
sometimes do, and it is distinctly the prin- 
cipal’s job to keep his teachers from saying 
or doing things that would hurt the mental 
health of a fellow teacher. 

The principal should also protect his 
teachers and support them in disputes with 
parents or pupils. Perhaps the best way to 
keep a strong professional spirit constantly 
pervading the faculty is through the 
medium of discussion conferences, often 
known as teacher meetings. Here subjects 
should be democratically discussed that will 
leave the teachers with a warm sense of 
pride in their profession and a desire to 


press on to new achievements and accom- . 


plishments. 

There are several extraclass organizations 
which the principal should encourage. He 
should see that his school has a music and 
a sports program, or an enrichment pro- 
gram which will so add to the mental health 
of the students that it will react upon and 
improve the mental health of the teachers 
and make for a better rapport and cama- 
raderie between pupils and teachers. In 
other words, develop a sense of belonging, 
security, and mutual respect. The principal 
should also encourage a strong parent- 
teacher association which will permit the 
parents to become better acquainted with 
the school’s problems and become more 
understanding of, and in sympathy with 
the school program and the things the 
teachers are trying to accomplish. Sympa- 
thetic understanding between parent and 
teacher does a lot for the mental health of 
both. Such relationship naturally is soon 


felt by the pupil and tends to improve his 
classwork — and also his mental health. 


When Children Feel Important 


Another phase of organization that the 
principal should not neglect is arranging 
things so that the pupils have the oppor- 
tunity to experience the satisfying state of 
feeling important. Each student in the 
school Should have some responsibility to 
assume and have a sense of sharing it in 
the classroom; safety on the playground, 
quietness in the school, thoughtfulness for 
the rights of others, etc. Every teacher 
should be encouraged to use pupil-teacher 
planning in his classroom and thus stim- 
ulate pupils to feel important and realize 
that they have a part and share in the 
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planning of their schoolwork. This sense 
of mental health on the part of pupils can- 
not help but react beneficially upon the 
whole tone of the school and upon the 
mental health of the teacher as problem 
cases in the classrooms will soon become 
more scarce. It is just the old adage ‘‘cast 
your bread upon the waters, and it will not 
return unto you void.” 

Finally, the principal can influence the 
development of the mental health of his 
teachers through his office contacts with 
the pupils of his school by causing them to 
feel that there is an understanding, sympa- 
thetic, and considerate person in the office 
always ready to listen to their woes and 
problems as well as to hear of and praise 
their achievements. 


You Don't Need a Darkroom 
A. J. Foy Cross, Ph.D." 


The past two decades have witnessed not 
only a great improvement in schoolroom 
equipment for visual learning, but they have 
seen a steady change in attitude on the part 
of educators toward “audio-visual” education. 
The motion picture for example was, a few 
years ago, thought of only as a hobby or 
“harmless diversion in which a few teachers 
are permitted to indulge.” Now motion 
pictures, along with other visualization aids, 
have become a recognized and thoroughly 
approved instructional technique. There are 
‘o be sure a few, like certain teachers of the 
gay nineties, who found it hard to admit the 
graphite pencil and tablet to the functional 
position of the slate pencil and slate, who 
still do not realize that there are instructional 
techniques which are better than some of the 
ones which they have habitually employed 
over a long period of time. But change is 
inevitable and teaching techniques have to 
be adapted to procedures which produce 
better results. 

Whether audio-visual aids and techniques 
are advantageous to learning or whether 
schools should employ such aids and tech- 
niques is now. hardly ever thought of as a 
topic for discussion. Educators in school as 
well as school patrons are increasingly aware 
and convinced of the values of this new 
emphasis pon learning by actual and near- 
actual experience. 

There are, on the other hand, problems of 
application in connection with newly dis- 
covered audio-visual techniques which are 
frequently the subject of discussion among 
all groups interested in the modern school. 
One such topic is: “Where shall we show 
films?” or, “Shall I spend the extra money 
and construct a special projection room for 
my educational movies?” or, “Shall I equip 
each classroom for projecting pictures?” 


A Special Room for Showing Pictures? 

On the side of a special room are the 
arguments of convenience to the operators 
and to the person who has charge of schedul- 
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ing the room, the equipment, the films, etc. 
On the other side of the discussion we find 
dissatisfaction with the “show” atmosphere 
of the special room, with the inconvenience 
and attendant distraction of taking the class 
to the “show” room. We find restricted use 
of projected pictures, restrictions resulting 
from scheduling difficulties, actual unavail- 
ability and relative inaccessibility of facilities 
at the time they are needed. 

Those who favor adaptation of the class- 
room for the use of such new teaching aids 
as the motion picture, the film strip, slides, 
and the like point to all these disadvantages 
and to the relatively poor economy of the 
special room, and add that the construction 
of a “show” room is a waste of good space. 
Such extra space in the building might well 
be used, they say, for a museum or a library 
or some other school activity which could 
not be readily and advantageously decen- 
tralized into the various classrooms. The 
special room, it is said by some, is most 
likely largely a holdover from the time when 
we had to have special fireproof projection 
booths to protect the audience from danger- 
ously inflammable film. 

There are, without a doubt, other valid 
claims on both sides of the question. We 
do not propose to discuss the “pros and 
cons” of the question of special “show” room 
versus the practice of using projected visual 
aids right in the classroom. We shall rather, 
present a brief account of what some teachers 
have found are helpful solutions to just one 
of the many problems of adapting the pro- 
jected picture to classroom needs. The prob- 
lem is that of “How may I darken the ordi- 
nary classroom sufficiently to show projected 
pictures?” 

Several methods and devices have been 
suggested for bringing the projected picture 
into the classroom. Some of these have been 
so involved with cumbersome procedure and 
heavy, unsightly “props” as to discourage 
their use. Others though more convenient and 
more readily used are too costly to be in- 
stalled generally 


(Concluded on page 84) 
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Education Among Our Latin 
American Neighbors Cameron D. Ebaugh, Ph.D. 


il 

So far, we have presented a word picture 
of education in Latin America that was as 
true five or ten years ago as it is today. 
Characteristics common to all Central and 
South American republics have been 
brought together in an attempt to show 
the great degree of similarity that exists 
among them. To a very considerable ex- 
tent, it may be concluded that there are 
no real differences in educational structure, 
administration, procedures, or objectives. 
In history, religion, language, institutions, 
government, and traditions, they are broth- 
ers (or sisters) with the same maternal 
parent. The same domestic and outside 
influences have been impinging on them 
through the last four centuries. And it is 
only now that they are coming to realize 
that the pattern they have been following 
requires some important alterations. 


The Historic Background 

A brief survey of the development of 
education in Latin America will clarify the 
idea just stated. It will not be necessary 
to go back beyond the Spanish conquest, 
except, perhaps, to recall that the Aztecs 
at that time were the ruling power in what 
is now Mexico; that the Maya-Quiché 
nation held sway over most of Central 
America and what is now the State of 
Chiapas, Mexico; that the Chibchas con- 
trolled the northern fringe of South Amer- 
ica, including Colombia and Venezuela, 
and that the Incas exercised almost un- 
questioned authority over, the remaining 
lands of western South America. All these 
peoples were principally agricultural in 
their mode of living, with a strong ruling 
class living on the labor of the great masses 
in each region. And as, one by one, these 
territorial divisions were conquered by the 
invading Spaniards and became colonies of 
Spain, it was only the ruling class that 
underwent a change in social and economic 
status: the masses who formerly had 
worked for the aristocrats among the 
Indians experienced little more than a 
change of masters. 

lhe colonial governments evinced little 
active interest in education, except in the 
held of higher learning. Universities were 
founded — Santo Domingo in 1538, Peru 
and Mexico in 1551, Colombia in 1573, 
\rgentina in 1621, Bolivia in 1624; but 
they were founded largely through the 
initiative of the religious authorities and 
received but scant support from the civil 
government and the Crown. Other types 
and levels of education were rare, and those 
that functioned were maintained almost 
entirely by the Church. 


(Concluded from August) 


A few Latin grammar (secondary) 
schools were established for the sons of 
the élite; but in many instances admission 
was limited to those who could prove 
“purity of lineage,” and often even Span- 
iards born in the colony were not accepted. 
There were also a few schools for girls, 
which provided instruction in art, music, 
embroidery, language, and religion, but 
they were very rare and rather poorly 
attended. At the elementary level, instruc- 
tion was provided in reading, writing, re- 
ligion, and arithmetic in convents, mon- 
asteries, and schools connected with the 
parish churches; but for the Indians in 
the hinterland almost nothing was provided 
beyond the barest rudiments. Up to the 
beginnings of the nineteenth century, when 
independence from Spain was achieved by 
the colonies, education differed little from 
that of Spain as it was in the middle ages. 

After independence, great interest and 
activity in education developed in the new 
nations, and schools were founded every- 
where. In the attempt to make up for lost 
time, Latin America turned to France and 
imported that country’s entire educational 
setup. Generally speaking, the whole organ- 
ization was transplanted — philosophy, ad- 
ministration, organization, curriculum, 
methods, and type of support, and the illu- 
sion of great progress was taken more or 
less as an accomplished fact. Unfortu- 
nately, the transplantation was made with- 
out regard for the great differences in 
social, economic, and ethnic conditions, not 
only between Latin America and France, 
but between the Latin American nations 
themselves. 


Changes Now Under Way 

In recent years, however, particularly 
in the last two decades, strong movements 
have been afoot to improve the schools. It 
is becoming generally recognized that ideas 
and methods brought from Europe are 
not necessarily the best for America. Edu- 
cational leaders are receiving increasing 
support from business, industrial, and pro- 
fessional men in their contentions that 
effective education must have its roots in 
the land and the people and must be in 
line with actual conditions and aspirations 
and needs 

Consequently, in every Latin American 
republic today, education is being studied, 
analyzed, reoriented, and reorganized to 
this end. School laws and regulations are 
being modified to permit flexibility in 
teaching. Less emphasis is being placed on 
examinations, and more on day-to-day 
achievement. Curricula are undergoing 
radical changes toward practicality. New 
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modern school buildings are being con- 
structed. The various faculties of each 
individual university, traditionally housed 
in scattered sections of the capital cities, 
are being brought together in new quarters 
designed expressly for the purposes of 
higher education. Teachers’ salaries are 
being raised and tenure and _ pensions 
guaranteed, to attract more capable in- 
dividuals to the profession. Medical and 
dental services are being extended to the 
schools, and lunches and clothing are being 
provided for the needy. Latin America, in 
short, is aware of its educational situation 
and is well on its way to real improvement. 
There are many problems which remain to 
be solved and which will require many 
years for satisfactory solution, but real 
progress is already evident. 


Indian and Rural Problems 


Among the problems confronting the 
Latin American educator at the present 
time are several that stand out because of 
their size, complexity, and urgency. In 
Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Ecuador, 
and Guatemala, for example, there is the 
enormous problem of improving the cul- 
tural, social, and economic conditions of 
the great masses of Indians who, through 
four centuries of domination and subjec- 
tion, have developed a strong desire to be 
allowed to live their lives without inter- 
ference or intervention on the part of the 
government authorities. In all republics, 
there is the problem of rural education — 
of providing a type of instruction in keep- 
ing with the agricultural and stock raising 
needs of the community, rather than merely 
an abbreviated quantity of the regular 
urban curriculum. In most countries there 
is also the problem of training effective 
teachers for carrying out the program of 
democratic education that has been en- 
visaged. Finally, there is the universal 
problem of changing the instructional em- 
phasis, at all educational levels, from in- 
tellectualism and memorization to more 
practical objectives and procedures. 

To a very appreciable extent all these 
problems are closely interrelated, so that 
the satisfactory solution of any one of 
them involves at least the partial solution 
of the others. Let us look at the rural 
school situation: until just a few years ago 
(Mexico started the ball rolling back in 
the 1920’s) there were very few rural 
schools in Latin America, and those that 
existed were taught by teachers extremely 
ill-prepared for the task. The curriculum 
was universally patterned after that de- 
signed for corresponding years in city 
schools, although official regulations gen- 
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erally called for some training in agricul- 
ture, which could not be provided because 
of the lack of equipment and materials, to 
say nothing of the meager knowledge and 
skills of the teachers. Frequently the 
teacher lived at a distance from thé school 
and was as likely as not to be absent. The 
pupils were not regular in their attendance 
either, for their parents kept them at home 
to help with the chores, having decided 
that what the children would gain from the 
school’s ministrations would be of little 
use to them in the country life they would 
later live. 

The rural school problem is intensified 
and made much more complex by the fact 
that in many countries it involves the 
millions of Indians who continue to live 
in backward conditions, far from the 
capitals and other population centers, with- 
out privileges, rights, or conveniences, like 
a people exiled from their own land. A 
great percentage of them live as their 
ancestors lived at the time of the conquest, 
with the same customs, the same ancient 
methods of farming and related industries, 
the same ignorance of the elementary 
principles of sanitation, hygiene, and health 
—and the same distrust and suspicion of 
the white race and the mestizo, or half- 
breed. Millions of these Indians do not 
speak Spanish — only the tongue of their 
forefathers. As a rule, these people of 
rural Latin America, both Indian and non- 
Indian, work only when they have to. In 
many cases they are addicted to narcotics 
and alcoholic beverages, particularly on 
their numerous feast days. To a great 
extent, each family or small community 
considers itself apart and more or less 
isolated from the rest of the world, and 
shows no interest in or responsibility for 
the collective welfare. In fact, it is often 
said that they exist rather than live, and 
that a first step in the betterment of their 
condition must take the form of awakening 
them from their apathetic lethargy and 
instilling in them the desire and determina- 
tion to live a richer and fuller life. 


Better Curricula Needed 


Tens of thousands of schools are needed 
for these people, and tens of thousands of 
specially trained teachers. An activity cur- 
riculum, capable of being developed in the 
language of the particular Indian tribe in 
whose community the school is located, 
must be devised and members of the tribe 
must be trained to handle the instruction. 
This curriculum must conform to the do- 
mestic and local needs of the community, 
and include activities leading to the under- 
standing of and participation in community 
betterment in the direction of cultural, so- 
cial, economic, vocational, and sanitary 
conditions. The parents must be given 


an interest in the work of the school 

must even be regarded as pupils for whom 
the learnings are at least partly intended. 
Aspirations must be awakened in them, 
father and mother alike, for both their 
children and themselves. The school must 


present itself as a place where parents, 
children, and teachers may come together 
for pleasant and profitable experiences in 
a happy atmosphere. As things stand now, 
the school has to sell itself; it has to 
show that what it offers is worthwhile, and 
increasingly so. 

The elementary agricultural schools in 
Chile have proved beyond doubt that with 
properly used fertilizers, lands formerly 
believed to be barren can be made to pro- 
duce plentiful supplies of most of the 
vegetables known in the community — and 
many that were previously unknown. In 
Ecuador, by raising new varieties of vege- 
tables and then inviting the parents to 
come to the school for a meal consisting 
chiefly of the tasty dishes in which these 
new agricultural products have been uti- 
lized, dietary standards are being raised, 
and the parents in some communities have 
become so interested in the welfare of the 
school that they have undertaken its sup- 
port. In Peru, the government offered to 
provide roof and floor for school buildings 
whose walls were constructed by the com- 
munity, and already a number of cases are 
on record to show that the rural Indian 
communities have responded favorably to 
the proposition—and as the school is 
partly the outcome of their own efforts, the 
parents see to it that their children reap 
the benefits of the opportunities thus pro- 
vided. It should be added that the govern- 
ment also provides the teacher and school 
materials in these instances. 

Similar examples can be found in all 
Latin American countries. What remains 
to be done is to multiply and intensify such 
examples until they are the general prac- 
tice. Other means being employed to arouse 
interest and carry forward the rural school- 
Indian-adult improvement program include 
motion pictures, the victrola, demonstra- 
tions, concerts, exhibits, traveling missions, 
co-operative activities, brief informal talks, 
songfests, dances, and the like. Literacy 
campaigns, concerned with the teaching of 
reading, writing, and the fundamentals of 
health, social co-operation and gocd citizen- 
ship on a nationwide scale, are further 
evidence of the activity common to prac- 
tically all “Latin American countries for 
the betterment of conditions among the un- 
til now underprivileged masses. 


Teacher Preparation 


Intimately related to this program is the 
problem of teacher preparation. In most 
countries the training provided for ele- 
mentary and rural school teachers consists 
of the core subjects generally taught in 
the academic secondary schools, plus a few 
courses in education. The history, philoso- 
phy, psychology, and general principles of 
education are usually included, together 
with special methods of presenting different 
school subjects and a bit of practice teach- 
ing. Only rarely are activities specifically 
related to the needs of the rural school 
given emphasis. Indeed, in many countries, 
it has not generally been considered neces- 
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sary that the rural teacher have training 
of any kind. In a few countries a large 
percentage of -the rural school teachers 
have not even completed the six-year ele- 
mentary school. The program of studies 
in the rural school consisted (and consists) 
of the three R’s and little else, spread over 
a period of three or four years — for many 
thousands of children, only one or two 
vears. Attendance was consistently low and 
results almost completely unsatisfactory, 
The remedy for this situation is being 
sought fairly widely in newly established 
rural normal schools. Especially in those 
countries which have signed agreements 
with the Inter-American Educational Foun- 
dation, by which a co-operative educational 
program is to be carried forward, such rural 
normal schools are being planned and es- 
tablished along present-day lines and will 
be conducted presumably according to a 
practical educational philosophy. All the 
republics of Central America have signed 
these agreements, and the new normal 
schools are already functioning in two or 
three of them. There is a strong possibility 
that the regular normal schools for the 
training of elementary teachers will follow 
the lead of these new schools in the di- 
rection of adapting their teacher training 
to the existing needs and conditions of the 
respective country. It is generally conceded 
throughout Latin America that greatest at- 
tention has been centered on elementary 
education during the past 20 or 25 years, 
and there is little doubt that the teachers, 
who have seen the progress so far achieved, 
will look to the activity program of the new 
rural schools for ideas and methods that 
may be used to advantage in the further 
improvement of the city schools. 


Meeting the Needs of the 
Common People 

Down through the years since inde- 
pendence was won, Latin American educa- 
tion at all levels has disregarded the needs 
and desires of the great masses of people. 
As already pointed out, the educational 
system adopted in all the new republics 
was that of France in the early 1800’s, 
and all the significant innovations of later 
vears have likewise had their origin in such 
European countries as Germany, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. The people themselves 
have had no voice in the determination of 
school matters: education at all levels was 
imposed from above — by the moneyed few 
who controlled the government and the 
activities of the various secretariats through 
which it operated. It was taken for granted 
that only the select few were capable of 
profiting from educational experiences, and 
the school offering was consequently geared 
to the needs and aspirations of those few. 
Only enough secondary schools were es- 
tablished to prepare for the university, 
where only the traditional degrees and 
titles were conferred. 

Recent years, however, have brought 
more democratically minded men into in- 
fluence and power. Perhaps the Lincolns 
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and Horace Manns and Booker T. Wash- 
ingtons of the United States of America 
have served as examples. Perhaps the Car- 
negies and the Fords. Perhaps the role of 
America in the two World Wars. What- 
ever the cause, Latin American countries 
are broadening their educational philosophy 
and are rapidly increasing the range and 
volume of their educational activities. 
Thousands of elementary and rural schools 
are being opened to accommodate the grow- 
ing numbers of school children. Every- 
where, curricula are being revised toward 
practicality. Secondary schools, although 
still persisting in emphasizing university 
preparation above all else, are adopting 
more practical methods of instruction and 
in some instances have added commercial 
courses and even a bit of manual training. 
Since March, 1945, Chile has been experi- 
menting with a type of secondary school 
in which a practical curriculum and a 
definite organization for pupil guidance are 
to be provided. 

\t the university level also there have 
been significant changes. New faculties 
and schools are being founded in the fields 
of economics, business administration, edu- 
cation, public hygiene, and the like. In 
some cases, as in Ecuador, for example, 
institutions such as fine arts, trade, and 
general culture schools are being (or have 
already been) founded, for the benefit of 
those who lack the legally prescribed 
qualifications for university study. Labora- 
tories and libraries are being built up, and 
more time devoted to practical, manual 
activities. Extension service is being made 
available to increasing numbers of people. 
Course requirements are undergoing re- 


A New School in Concordia, Venezuela. 


organization and revision. New degrees are 
being conferred. Students are being ac- 
corded membership on important university 
councils. Faculties and schools are being 
brought together in clusters of buildings 
called “university cities,’ where facilities 
comparable to those provided for college 
and university students in the United 
States are planned for Latin American 
students. Everywhere, evidence can be 
found of a more or less gradual awakening 
from complacent superiority and aloofness 
to interest and activity in the national 
welfare at all levels of society. The new 
picture is highly encouraging. 
e ‘ 
HOW TO IMPROVE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

RELATIONSHIPS 

The teachers of Caldwell, N. J., under the 
direction of Paul H. Axtell, supervising principal, 
during the school year 1946-47, engaged in a prac- 
tical program to discover ways and means of im 
proving the relationship between the school and 
the community. The project was made possible 
by the school board when it retained Dr. E 
DeAlton Partridge, of the Montclair Teachers 
College, to conduct a course entitled, “Interpret- 
ing the Schools to the Community.” The class 
was open to all of the 85 teachers in the system, 
who were encouraged to earn credits toward ad- 
vancement in their ratings. 

The course, which opened September 16, ran 
for 15 weeks. It offered a study of the community 
and its educational needs as a background for 
public understanding and support of the school 
program : 

The meetings were arranged in the form of a 
combined workshop and discussion forum. Each 
two-hour session was divided into general dis- 
cussion and committee meetings. Subcommittees 
also met during each week to carry their projects 
forward. 

Eight committees were formed to carry on the 
project as follows: (1) public relations and the 
school; (2) historical backgrounds and popula- 
tion trends; (3) community resources; (4) com 
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munity problems; (5) home and school relations; 
(6) community agencies and the school; (7) lei- 
sure-time and recreation facilities; (8) curriculum 
and community needs. 

As the work progressed, each committee sub- 
mitted its report to the entire group for discus- 
sion. The final report was combined into a sum- 
mary, which was presented to the board of 
education for their study and approval. 

The committees have since organized themselves 
into permanent committees in charge of elected 
chairmen. The scope.of the work has now been 
broadened to include a number of new offerings, 
including adult education, a speakers’ bureau, 
motion: pictures, newspaper publicity, a high 
school handbook fer parents, school exhibits, 
metropolitan school study projects, still pictures, 
and evaluations of the school program. 


ANNOUNCE CONVENTION PROGRAM 

The Association of School Business Officials, at 
its convention in Grand Rapids, Mich., October 
6 to 9, will discuss current problems of business 
administration with principal emphasis on school- 
room lighting, purchasing, and lunchroom man- 
agement. President Robert W. Shafer has an- 
nounced that the three leading major addresses 
will be delivered by Dr. Herold C. Hunt, superin- 
tendent of schools of Chicage, who will discuss a 
problem of national import. Timon Covert, of 
the U. S. Office of Education, will speak on “The 
Participation of State Governments in the Sup- 
port of Local Schools.” O. F. Beyer will read a 
paper on “The National School-Lunch Program 
from the Standpoint of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture.” Charles Gibson, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., will discuss the subject, “Conditioning 
Schoolrooms for Visual Efficiency and Comfort.” 
T. G. O’Keefe, of Columbus, Ohio, will describe 
the Ohio School-Employees Retirement Plan. The 
usual exhibition and round tables will be held at 
the Pantlind Hotel. 


WHAT SCHOOLMEN SAY 

Closed sessions seem to me a dangerous thing 
when the board is discussing controversial topics. 
The board is elected by the peop'e to conduct the 
business of the people, and the people have a right 
to sit in rather than merely hear a report which 
the board has adopted Urs. C. P. Leathers, 
Kansas City, Mo 
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Small Beginnings—Large Program — 


Ohio Promotes Conservation by 
In-Service Education Carl §. Johnson: 





Ohio has started a program of in-service 
education concerned with the use of the na- 
tural resources of each county. In the summer 
of 1946 the county superintendents of schools 
of Adams, Champaign, Coshocton, Guernsey, 
Jackson, Pickaway, Ross, and Union counties 
volunteered to make an experiment in in-serv- 
ice education in conservation, jointly spon- 
sored by the state department of education and 
the Ohio Division of Conservation and Natural 
Resources, in co-operation with several other 
state agencies—the Agricultural Extension 
Service, Soil Conservation Service, Forestry 
Division, Geological Survey. It is of this pro- 
gram that Dr. Clyde Hissong, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, said, “We feel 
that no educational program of which we have 
read or heard in any part of the country will 
measure up in educational significance to this 
new development in technique.” 


Many Results Immediate 
The eight counties are planning or are al- 
ready conducting in-service education for 
teachers. Some of the programs include every 
teacher in the county. Local resource experts 





2 wig Lack of soil conservation practices may result in serious erosion even on 
1Co-ordinator, Conservation Education, Ohio State De- relati ly flat | d.| ° | ° h ° 
partment of Education and the Ohio Division of Conser- clatively z ~ and. In a single rain s eet erosion removed 1500 pounds 
vation and Natural Resources. of fertilizer per acre from this potato field and many tons of soil. 


county agriculture agents, soil conservation 
men, foresters, geologists, game managers — 
are participating in planning and are giving 
instruction on specific problems. Civic groups 
are giving scholarships to teachers who wish 
to attend the summer Conservation Workshop, 
Ohio’s school devoted to making teachers con- 


. . _— e re€ ali 
servation conscious. The state department of ' 
. . . ° ein 
education is planning to create a new position, } 
“age ig : 1as 
Curriculum Supervisor of Conservation Educa- 
. h ; m\ 
tion. Sportsmen’s clubs are buying books and ' 
‘ ” . som 
magazines for local schools. Bankers, business- , 
. . , ere 
men, and civic leaders are asking to be in- 
. anni 
cluded in the movement. In many schools a 
P . > ° COU! 
new importance has been given to conservation 
. . ¢ . at 
because of the administrator's renewed 194 
2 ‘ ‘ sa 
inspiration. 
or . . arol 
These are some of the outcomes of a pro- 1} 
. . ° —_ li 
gram* begun in Sept., 1946 for school adminis- ; 
ort 
trators and other leaders in eight Ohio coun- 
con 


ties. On the program, county superintendents 
have said, “For the first time my local ad- 
ministrators and I have a clear picture of the ( 
broad scope of conservation. Interests and 





concerns have been aroused in local adminis- po 
trators so that they want to continue the pro- iad 
gram to educate teachers. Conservation has ne 
become a topic for staff discussion in nearly wer 
all schools in my county.” Typical of their res 
comments is a letter from Supt. V. W. Barnes dios 
A forester teaches schoolmen to measure the value of growing timber on of Jackson County to Dr. Hissong: “I have 
managed woodlands, a third session activity. “Conservation practices 24 detailed report of Ohio’s Experimental Program In- tea 
pay,” was emphasized by examples throughout the programs. Photo Service Education in Conservation is available from the pec 
- author, Ohio State Department of Education, Columbus, 
taken on Blue Creek in Adams County. Ohio. 
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vane terest which school administrators showed. Key: (1) Agriculture Agent; (2) District Soil Conservationist; (3) 
wet State Supervisor of Conservation Education; (4) Farm Forester; (5) Superintendent; (6) Field Naturalist Arthur 
Giving R. Harper; (7) Superintendent; (8) Teacher; (9) Soil Conservation Farm Planner; (10) Superintendent; (11) 
one Teacher-Farmer; (12) Superintendent; (13) State Forester; (14) Superintendent; (15) County Superintendent; 
) (16) Superintendent. 
kshop, 
‘S$ con- — , 
ont of realized for a long time that our resources are ministrator is the key man for promoting n_w < 
eltionl! being rapidly depleted, but this brief study programs or for giving emphasis to certa'n Administrators Attended Schools 
Paced has impressed the situation very fimly upon objectives of education The proponents of in- In each of the eight co-operating counties 
io oa my mind; so firmly that I am going to do service education in conservation had teachers these men in the number of 400 attended a 
lnonll something about it. I plan, as a follow-up in mind but quickly acceded to the state-de- series of sessions throughout the fall months. 
be in- here, to use the theme of conservation at our partment-of-education men who advised that Over 90 per cent of the school heads in the 
oaiaal annual meeting of boards of education in our the success of any in-service-education pro- counties attended, three fourths of them 
varia county ... (Jan. 10, 1947). A few weeks later, gram depended primarily upon first educating regularly. 
newell at a general teachers meeting (March 31, the school leaders : Each session started at 1:00 p.M., usually 
1947), we shall use conservation as the theme Ohio is not one of the five states which re- at a school, and included a 3%- to 4-hour i] 
a pro- around which our program will be developed. quire conservation education in public schools field trip, dinner, and an evening meeting. The 
nied I have named a committee to work with me in by law, nor is the state about to pass such field trip was the main event and an example 
coum lormulating a plan of in-service education (in legislation We practice our beliefs in democ- of “practicing what we preach. If schoolmen 
; conservation) for teachers.” racy in our program of instruction. The gen- wish to cause others to believe that we learn 
co eral code says that the school boards shall best by doing, that first-hand-learning situa- 
. - The Plan Evolved prescribe the course of study. Our boards know tions are desirable, that education should have 
- ’ r Ohio has long been concerned about conser- where the superintendent fits into the picture. functional objectives, and that schools should 
. heen vation education. Eight years ago, the state Accordingly, when the state department of be conscious of the living problems of its com- 
—_— opened the first summer workshop on conser- education and the Ohio Division of Conserva- munity, we do so best by demonstration. A 
, ne vation. At this writing over a score of states tion and Natural Resources agreed to experi- purposeful philosophy of education is seldom 
. Me are following that example. Ohio State Uni ment with in-service education in conservation, successfully taught by lectures even by the 
nearly versity and Ohio University have initiated it was agreed to begin with the local-school most scintillating of professors. 
Res conservation courses for college students who leaders. To this group we added other county The first of the four-planned sessions dealt 
— desire to major in Conservation leaders as well — bankers. businessmen, out- with the physical basis of the county’s re- 
have Previous efforts have been directed at the standing farmers, ministers, civic leaders sources. Geologists from nearby colleges or 
= - teacher. Only quite recently a number of newspapermen, and representative conservation universities, local geologists, or the program 


lumbus, 








A representative variety of community leadership learning the significance of plant indicators they have “ 
seen daily but had not understood. In this picture the Adams County group is learning the significance 
of hardy pioneer grasses occurring on severeiy depthed soils. The picture portrays the intense in- 


people have concluded that the school ad- 
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planned field tour, to answer the question, “Of 
what is our county made, how were these ma- 
terials deposited, and what relationships exist 
between these facts and the capability of our 
resources to produce wealth?” Mineral extrac- 
tion, water conservation, and the formation of 
soil were additional topics for observation and 
discussion. 

This was a heavy program, but no one pre- 
sumed to teach conservation in order to 
make conservation experts of the participants 
Rather, we sought to give an over-all picture 
of the many conservation problems, to indicate 
especially those specific to the county, to show 
the relationships between phases of conserva- 
tion, to indicate the fields of learning which 
contribute useful understandings, to establish 
working relationships with the local experts, 
and to create and intensify concerns about the 
wise use of our natural resources 

The second session emphasized soil conser- 
vation — land use according to capability class- 
ification, the prevention of erosion, the re- 
tention of waters, the maintenance ot 
productivity, the planning of farm units for the 
best use of every acre, the effects of soil man- 
agement upon the health of urban as well as 
rural peoples. The third session taught forestry 
and woodlot management, aspects of whole- 
some outdoor recreation, and wildlife conserva- 
tion, emphasizing that game is a by-product of 
plenty and showing the relationships of wild- 
life to the whole picture. 

If a theme ran through the program it was 
this: Conservation pays. The economic impli- 
catigns interested school administrators. It was 
a schoolman who said at a fourth session, 
“The best use of every resource, of every acre 
of our country’s land, means a _ higher-cash 
income, means better food from those acres, 
means higher valuations and tax revenue, a 
better living for everybody. And too it means 
better schools, higher salaries for teachers 
And it is a guarantee that all this will be 
maintained indefinitely.” 


Local Men Instructors 
Nearly all instruction was conducted by 
local resource men, county agents, soil-con- 
servation men, foresters, and game-manage- 
ment experts in the state’s division of con- 
servation. These experts proved to school 
leaders, and to other county leadership as well, 
that local men are available who are both 
willing and competent to give instruction in 
conservation. The working relationships estab- 
lished between these conservation workers and 
school leaders will remain one of the most im- 

portant outcomes of the program. 


Problems Raised 

The final session of this first phase of the 
program was a round-table discussion on im- 
plementation. In answer to the question “What 
can we do about conservation in our schools?”, 
administrators and resource men made many 
suggestions. They were cognizant of practical 
problems which hinder effective teaching. They 
realized that teachers lack information and 
training and that they need in-service educa- 
tion. They called attention to the fact that 
most colleges completely ignore the subject: 
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“A portion of the eastern half of Adams County is underlaid by an acid 
shale,” becomes a never-to-be-forgotten understanding when seen. This 
is a typical first hand learning situation experienced during first sessions. 
This picture shows the Adams County group learning the physical struc- 
ture of their county and the relationship thereof to the capability of re- 
sources. By examining an outcrop of Ohio Shale (Devonian) they see why 
it produces acid erodible soil and has no water storage capacity, etc. 


that administrators have lacked both the 
knowledge and a feeling of responsibility for 
promoting conservation education; that the 
people as a whole, educators included, have 
not been aware of the urgent need for wiser 
use of resources; that many who profess an 
interest are concerned about a limited aspect 
of conservation; that conservation is misun- 
derstood and misinterpreted; that there is a 
lack of source materials to help teachers under- 
stand the local conservation problems which 
they try to teach; that most printed materials 
are so general that people say, “Sure that hap- 
pens elsewhere, but never right here.” These 
are some of the problems we face in trying to 
promote more effective conservation education. 


Suggestions Given 

However, these same men made twice as 
many suggestions and plans as they had raised 
problems, and they committed themselves to 
try out some of their proposals. In brief, 
county-school leaders plan to continue to work 
co-operatively with local resource advisors and 
technicians. Local school heads intend to pro- 
mote conservation education in their schools. 
They believe that all teachers should attend a 
series of sessions similar to those from which 
they themselves so benefited; that teachers 
together work out better teaching programs; 
that in teaching, more field work and other 
first-hand learning experiences should be used; 
that schools should have outdoor laboratories 
consisting of school forests, gardens, farms, 
nature study, and recreation areas; that adult 
education is needed. They insisted that the 
state department of education establish the 
office of Supervisor of Conservation Educa- 
tion. Furthermore, they agreed that conserva- 
tion is a point of view and a way of living, 


not a specific body of subject matter; that 
conservation education may be defined as, “the 
sum total of experiences, knowledge. habits, 
and attitudes which contribute to better liv- 
ing,’ and that teachers at all levels in all 
subjects can and should contribute to these 
attitudes and understandings 


An Observer Commended 

Oliver Muser, assistant educational chief for 
the Milwaukee Regi ym of the U. S. soil con- 
servation service, attended several of the meet- 
ings with the co-ordinator, and the results he 
observed led him to write Dr. Hissong that he 
found the Ohio plan outstanding in three re- 
spects. First, it was aimed at key educators 
whose leadership and guidance is needed; sec- 
ond, that it made efficient use of the services 
of resource people; third, that it provided the 
services of a qualified co-ordinator to plan the 
courses, conduct the sessions, and evaluate the 
job done 


The Program Will Continue 

On January 31 the eight county superin- 
tendents, together with an eight-man Advisory 
Committee, met with Dr. Hissong to evaluate 
the program and plan the future direction of 
state department of education efforts. 

“We have only begun,” was the consensus 
of schoolmen’s opinions. “The conservation of 
our natural resources is a problem second in 
importance only to that of permanently estab- 
lishing peaceful relations among nations. Our 
experimental program will not have been com- 
pleted until we have provided in-service edu- 
cation in the conservation problems of our 
areas for every teacher in our systems.” 

The program will continue in the initial 
eight counties and will be extended to all other 
areas which request aid. 
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Letters Help Schools to— 








Keep in Touch With the Parents 





Too often superintendents and boards of 
education are inclined to rest their public- 
relations case on a fairly adequate use of 
the more obvious means of interpreting the 
schools to the public, such as newspaper 
releases, school exhibits and demonstra- 
tions, and annual reports. These agencies 
are effective, but they are not adequate in 
an age requiring complete public compre- 
hension and vigorous support. 

The writer, along with others who have 
given attention for years to school public- 
relations programs, has always contended 
that all segments of the community should 
be reached by school-interpretation efforts. 
He has warned against appealing only to 
the parents of children in the schools. That 
warning was never meant to be a suggestion 
that efforts to win the wholehearted ap- 
proval of parents should be decreased. It 
was meant rather to be a plea for extending 
the avenues of approach so that the more 
than 50 per cent of the people without 
children in the schools, as well as the par- 
ents of school children, should be won to 
championing the schools. 

Let it be granted that parents of school 
children are still likely to be the most 
ardent partisans of good schools. And with- 
out detracting from an expanding program 


‘Dean of Instruction, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind 








This leaflet is printed by the stu- 
dents of the Senior High School Print- 


John Erle Grinnell’ 


for reaching everybody, let us consider 
carefully one of the best and most direct 
but perhaps the most neglected of ways to 
explain the school to parents — the letter. 
No school system is too large or too small 
for effective use of the letter to parents, and 
no public relations expenditure is more 
likely to pay better dividends in good will. 
It is a shortsighted policy to leave out of 


the budget an allowance for this important - 


service. 
Types of Letters 


These letters may be and usually are of 
many different types from informal, long- 
hand, personal notes to parents about 
school children to impersonal, printed, in- 
formative letters to be inserted with report 
cards or announcements. The occasion for 
the letter may be the opening of school, a 
vacation period, health examinations, wel- 
coming new children to the schools, school 
drives or innovations, changes in policy, 
summer plans, term grade reports, or for 
any of a multitude of what might be called 
“natural” reasons. 

The number of parents (and others) to 
whom the letter goes and the amount of 
money available may determine whether 
the letter should be typed, mimeographed, 
or printed. One kind may be as effective as 
another, depending on the circumstances. 
In a small community the printed letter 





will be rarely advisable and may even cause 
some adverse reaction on the grounds of 
expense. However, there will be times when 
an important cause felt deeply but only 
partly understood by the whole community 
will require a carefully prepared and widely 
circulated printed letter. 

An excellent type of printed letter small 
enough to be folded and readily inserted 
with the child’s first report card is here 
reproduced. Other similar letters follow 
throughout the year, each neatly printed, 
each in different color of ink, and each 
packed with essential information. Figure 
1 shows pages 1 and 4, while Figure 2 
shows pages 2 and 3. Fargo, N. D., with 
3947 school children and about 35,000 pop- 
ulation would be classified as a small city; 
yet no doubt cities much smaller — say as 
small as 5000 —could afford such leaflet 
letters as this. 


How They Should Be Written 


The actual writing of the letters to 
patrons cannot be given too much atten- 
tion. A few cautions and a few positive 
principles should be carefully observed. 
Among the cautions the following are of 
top importance: 

1. Do not use the first person any more 
than is necessary for establishing an informal 


relationship. In letters that are not meant to 
be informal it is probably best not to use the 
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Fig. 1. 


ing classes, and is sent to you by 
your elected representatives, the mem- 
hers of the Fargo Board of Education. 


Norman G. Tenneson, President 
Mrs. W. E. Brentzel, Vice President 
Ralph M. Ivers, Secretary 

H. O. Anderson 

Ward D. Briggs 

Mrs. Emma C. Finsand 

J. H. Landay 

R. Ottersen 

Géorge A. Soule 





(CONTINUED) 
do or what pupils receive. An enroll- 
ment + of 400 decreases each 
teacher’s load only two pupils and 
does not affect the total cost. 

There remains an unpaid balance of 
$37,000 on the Emerson H. Smith 
School, completed fifteen years ago. 
This will be retired in approximately 
equal amounts during next five 
years. The bonds are not callable; 
and, bearing 4% % interest they are 
not likely to be turned in ahead of 
maturity dates. There are no other 
debts outstanding. 

Constant care is taken that ad- 
ministrative and other overhead costs 
do not consume too great a share of 
the annual budget. Instruction of 
boys and &- is the big work of the 
schools. ‘argo follows the national 
pattern, devotes nearly three-fourths 
of the annual budget to instruction, 
the rest to heat, insurance, janitor 
service, and miscellaneous overhead. 


Fargo Public 
Schools 


October 19, 1945 


To Parents: 

As in former years, these 
leafilets will reach you with 
your child's report card. The 
same aim will prevail, that of 


¥ giving you information con- ¥ 
8 cerning the operation of your § 


public schools. They will al- 


¥ ways be brief, rarely exceeding 


675 words in length; for we 


) want you to read as soon § 
% as you get them, and not post- & 


pone and forget. 


It is hardly necessary to say 


that in 676 words no topic can 


be fully covered. In condensing, ¥ 
5 we may omit something that § 


concerns you personally or in 
which you have more than an 
ordinary interest. If this hap- 
pens, pay us a visit or write; 
and we shall make up for the 
oversight in conversation or a 
letter. Acquaintance is the 
basis of understanding. May 
we become even better acquaint- 
ed this year. 


Sincerely yours, 


H. H. KIRK, 
Superintendent. 





Fourth and first pages of a circular letter which 
produced excellent results in Fargo, North Dakota. 





We enrolled 3947 children on the 
first day, 910 in senior high school, 
997 in junior high schools, and 2040 
in elementary schools. This average 
of 21 pupils per class-room teacher 
is low and indicates great opportunity 
for attention to individual needs. 
Many cities crowd class-rooms up to 
forty-five or fifty children. 

Present enrollment exceeds last 
year’s by 132, an increase of less 
than one child per teacher. In 1937, 
the total was 6239, or about 1300 
more than now. Today's situation 
calls not so much for expansion of 
facilities as for modernization. Also, 
certain areas once residential have in 
ten years become commercialized or 
industrialized; and so we have the 
phenomenon of under-enrollment in 
certain buildings and “bunching” in 
others. This calls for temporary ad- 
justments until we can discern definite 
trends in terms of returning popula- 
tion and residence construction. 

There are 200 faculty members, and 
deducting those having superviso 
or administrative duties, 187 id full 
time to teaching. There are nty- 
four itors and engineers. The cit 
heal: department, comprising 1 
technically trained persons, devotes 
half of its time to the schools. These 
239 teachers, nurses, physicians, cus- 
todians, and engineers are all edu- 
eators; for through them educational 
standards, standards of comfort and 
sanitation, and standards of health 
are met. Education proceeds best in 
buildings that are comfortable and 


sanitary, where nurses are zealously 


watching physical welfare, and where 
teachers sympathetically endeavor to 
develop the entire child. 

Your Board of Education has adopt- 
ed a budget of $624,645 for the year. 
In 1937-38, the year of heaviest en- 
rollment, the total was $460,762.63. 
Then it cost $64,225.00 to heat build- 
ings, keep them clean, and furnish 
towels, soap, water, and light. Today 
it costs 376.00. Then it required 
$13,500.00 to bow buildings painted 
and repaired. oday the cost is 

That year it required $321,650 to 
finance faculty salaries and the many 
articles such as books, rubber bands, 
modeli: clay, ere: and library 
paste, t are by teachers and 
children. Today the lowe is $445,- 
515.00. That year the board spent 
$20,233.87 for such items as furni 
added equipment for class-rooms, 
improvements to sites and to build- 
ings. Today the corres; ing figure 
is $35,600.00. These are pre- 
sented so that you may know that it 
costs more today for everything that 
makes schools cost money, that build- 
ings grow older and become more ex- 

ive to maintain, that newer and 
materials of education—visual 

aids, for example—come into the 
heme of things and cost money, 


one 
See nied Gober gin cont, 
. per cai 
not a reliable index of what schools 
(OVER) 





Fig. 2. Second and third pages of a circular letter sent 
by Superintendent Kirk to Fargo parents. 
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first person singular at all. The school board 
rather than the superintendent should be 
given credit whenever possible. In individual 
letters to parents the interest should always 
be child-centered rather than teacher or ad- 
ministrator-centered. : 

2. Avoid delay in answering letters from 
parents or other citizens. Even abusive letters 
should be answered promptly and courteously. 
The temptation to personalize an issue must 
be resisted. ; ‘ 

3. No letter should be negative in ap- 
proach. It should not blame groups or officials 
for things that are done or that can’t be 
done. Instead it should attempt to point the 
way without recriminations or innuendos. 
Obstacles may be frankly indicated but only 
in the most general way and then simply to 
show that more widespread information on 
the subject is required and more community 
co-operation needed. 

4. Extreme care should be taken to have 
all mames correctly spelled, first names as 
well as last names. Nothing stings people to 
petty annoyance more quickly than misspell- 
ing their names. 


Among principles of positive action in the 
writing of letters, the following deserve spe- 
cial comment. 


1. The language employed in all types of 
letters, from the individual and personal to 
the most general, should be simple, direct, 
and brief. Sentences should be short and the 
words those used and understood by laymen. 
School people are likely to forget that many 
of the terms they think they need in dis- 
cussing school issues with one another are 
not understood by the average parent. Such 
terms as “A.D.A.,” “achievement quotient,” 
and “hearing therapy” may fail utterly to 
produce the understanding required. Even 
such a word as “fundamentals” as used by 
teachers may need explanation. Schoolmen 
should remember that radio and cinema are 
said to assume about a twelve-year-old level 
of understanding in the populace as a whole. 

2. Whatever matter is presented it should 
be approached from the viewpoint of the 
pupils, the parents, or the whole community 
rather than from the viewpoint of faculty or 
administration. The community good that is 
resulting or will result should be the nucleus 
around which the content of the letter 
revolves. 

3. In personal and general letters alike, a 
high sense of courtesy and respect should 
obtain. People can be won more easily by 
complimenting them than by scolding them. 

4. Letters should be informal — even those 
for general consumption — friendly and spir- 
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KNOW YOUR SCHOOLS 
(The School Board Letter) 
CIRC VULATEO PERIOOICAWLY TO GLENCOE PEOPLE BOY 
THE BOARO OF EDUCATION 


GLENCOE. LINOIS 


Dear Glencoe Citizen: Saturday, June 14, 1947. 


Close of school year is good time to take stock, to analyze 
accomplishments, to compare present with past in planning for future. 
This is what board and faculty are doing. 


Soon many of faculty...under 12-month plan...will start 
preparation of curriculum outlines for next year; others will engage 
in local workshops ("in-service" teacher training), advanced study, 
advance planning on different phases of next year's educational 
program. Such work used to be done during school term. Now it is 
accomplished without pressure during summer period, which makes for 
better results while school is in session. 


Average enrollment during past year was 826, number of 
teachers 33, average class size 25. Enrollment was up from average of 


813 during 1945-46, but down from high for last ten years of 914 in 
1939-40, when there were 31 teachers and classes averaged 29.5 pupils. 


Glencoe enrollments have remained fairly static, although 
future projections indicate upward acceleration. Countrywide, 
elementary school enrollments have been steadily increasing. 


Policy of double grade groupings, inaugurated in lower school 
in 1945 (see letters of October, 1945 and June, 1946) has permitted 
reduction in size of classes without significant increase in number 


of teachers, plus providing better grouping of children from standpoint 
of work and abilities. 


Favorable financial position of schools (they end current 
fiscal year with no debts and good balances in both educational and 


building funds...a situation almost unique among public schools) is 
due in part to complete retirement of bonded indebtedness in 1941-42, 
in part to possession of excellent physical plant. These 
circumstances have permitted increase in expenditures for educational 
purposes without corresponding increase in budget or tax levy. 


Per capita cost of edvcating Glencoe children has increased 
substantially during last ten years, It was approximately $275 last 
year compared with $172 in 1936-37. 


Sem sie this and other increases in costs, the tax 
levy for schools in 1946 was only $2,000 higher than in 1937. 


Percentages of budget spent last year compared with ten years 
ago for items stated were as follows: 


General control: 11% vs. 5%. Includes overall administrative 
expenses, publications, public relations and other general items. Six 
per cent is accepted norm (or average). Because Glencoe school system 
- mated small, this item should not be held at average normal 

evel. 


The School Board Letter issued periodically by the Glencoe, 
Illinois, board of education follows the familiar typog- 
raphy of the Kiplinger and other weekly commercial re- 
ports. The message is limited to three pages and the final 
page is devoted to a pertinent quotation from some cur- 
rent magazine article or book. The entire discussion per- 
mits of bringing into sharp relief salient facts which citizens 
should have at their fingers’ tips. 
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Figs. 3 and 4. An effective stuffer for a letter sent to Philadelphia parents. The original was printed in red and 


blue so that the map and the symbols stood out in interesting contrast to the type. 
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ited in tone. Graphs should be used if the 
circulation is great enough. The letter in Fig- 
ures 1 and 2 is illustrative of the easy style. 

Figures 3 and 4 illustrate a brisk, factual 
style that can be read and digested readily 
and yet is in no sense talking down to the 
people who read it. It also illustrates an 
effective use of figures and graphs to make 
the point clearer. 

Figure 5 shows the inside of a printed 
letter circulated by Supt. McCombs of Des 
Moines, Iowa. The first page has merely the 
injunction “Let’s Give the Children a 
Break!” printed in attractive script and at 
the bottom of the page the source and date 
of the letter. 


When Letters Should Be Written 


Individual letters must be _ written 
throughout the year. Usually not enough 
such letters are written. All requests for 
information should be answered promptly, 
informally, and courteously. In some cases, 
form letters can be prepared to explain a 
marking system, to satisfy queries about 
health examinations and policies, or to pro- 
vide required information about other 
school activities. However, most of the 
letters which come to the desk of the super- 
intendent or principal should be answered 
with a promptly written personal letter. 
Complaints should be answered as promptly 
and as graciously as invitations or praise. 
In such letters, if a child is being discussed, 
the name of the child should be used rather 
than “your son” or “your daughter.” It 
establishes a closer bond between writer 
and reader. 

In addition to these personal letters there 
should be nonpersonal letters giving infor- 
mation. These should go out periodically 
throughout the year. The opening of school 
may occasion several of them; the first re- 
port cards will provide a suitable occasion 
for another; school demonstrations, exhi- 
bits, or entertainments will give further 


| Our Pasi: 


All schools are in good sanitary condition 


| 

DOT has been sprayed in all corndors. entnes, cafetenas and kitchens 
as &@ precautionary measure. FLIES and other insect pests are a 
menece 

A physician. as director of health, supervises the physical welfare of 
the pupils. Seven part-time assistant physicians, 2! nurses and 

} director of physical education, help safeguard the children 
Reading, writing and arithmetic will be taught better than ever as 
| essential equipment for all citizen 

| ' 

Trammed teachers will use available scientific research to teach cer 
tain knowledges and skills so your ch may lve intellgently in 
en atomic world 

The schools will do much to teach love justice honesty and fou 
play. the basis of good citizenshig 

| Books, audio-visual aids, proyects and plans, bus tps. and vanous 
| educational materials are available for constant use 


We can have the same objectives—the children s welfare 

We can consult with each other teachers, parents. nurses 
superintendent 

We can make the child understand thet school is his business! 


We can help train the youngsters to meet life squarely and face 
| its issues with courage They must learn to give and take 
| We can stimulate good thinking habits We want the pup 
| to succeed. Failures double the t of education and cut 


morale in. two 


We can inspite high ideals by example and precept 





—— 


What We Ean Do Sogethesr: 


We can work for better school legislation. It will affect your 

child | 
We can teach the children the art of getting slong togeth 

the science of human relationships | 


We can get acquainted 





yf Farents: Vacation 1s over and school has started again Now you will be sharing your 
children with us for more than twenty-five per cent cf every school day! How can we work together for | 
fc ’ | 
| the best interests of this precious human cargo, for your children are our children! 
| 


Yous Patt | 


See that your chidd has plenty of sleep at regular hours Fatigue 
slows down all his faculties. 

Feed him as good food as you can afford—e balanced diet. Be 
sure he eats an adequate breakfast in leisurely feshion. He must 
start the dey nght! 

Insist on clean hands before touching food 

Take extra good care of bis teeth This 1s wmportant! 

Keep «4 sick child at home 

Keep your child happy. Morale 1s 0 tremendous factor in his success 


Set your clocks nght. Few tardies are the fault of the children. A } 

tardy child s often emotionally upset for the rest of the day 
See that he leaves home early enough to arnve at school promptly 

without hurrying. A tied pupil is in no condition to work 
instruct your child to come directly home after school 

TimE SCHEOULE | 

Kindergarten and elementary jumior and senor hgh | 
11S 6 03:0 p tam —INe 


Some parents never wisit schox 


trouble arises. Do visit us soon We ke cach other! We 





have o mutual frend—your child! 
THE SCHOOLS BELONG TO Y 
Vd Mic be~h/ Sopernrendent | 


Fig. 5. An effective circular issued in the fall of 1946 to the parents 
of Des Moines, lowa, children. 


opportunity. Hearing or sight testing or 
other health services certainly should call 
forth a carefully written letter. An alert 
superintendent will find ample occasion and 
will make occasion when none is obvious. 
Such a letter as the following, taking the 
parent into partnership, is an illustration 
in point. 
JosEPHINE F. Witspur SCHOOL 
Little Compton, R. I. 

September 8, 1941 
DEAR PARENT: 

You and your son, John, have chosen the col- 
lege preparatory or academic course of study. 
Therefore, in order that we fulfill the require- 
ments as set by our leading colleges, your son will 
have to study every day. The amount of home 
study will vary with the individual program, the 
ease or hardness of the work, and other like 


factors. However, it is necessary for the student 
to establish definite study habits. Parents may 
aid in this by seeing to it that the student gets 
down to business right at the beginning. 

Please feel free to ask any questions that you 
might have. My teachers and I could often be of 
much more help to parents and pupils if they 
consulted with us in the early stages rather than 
waiting until the close of the school year. 

Sincerely, 
CuHarLes B. LEONARD 
Superintendent of Schools 


Throughout the year the superintendent 
who properly values the good will of par- 
ents and beyond them the whole com- 
munity will see to it that the knotfiest 
problems, the greatest needs, the best serv- 
ices of his schools will be known and appre- 
ciated by his people through the always 
effective medium of letters. 


A Case for Primary Schools 


Fred W. Hosler and iz Chester Swanson? 


We will define primary schools as schools 
which provide a program for the lower ele- 
mentary grades, in general, kindergarten 
through grade three. The primary school 
will be housed in a small building and very 
close to the residences of its pupils, a 
neighborhood school. 

There are many who will say that the 
junior high school was born from the pres- 
sure due to overcrowded high schools; that 
the philosophy of the junior high school re- 
sulted from a necessity to justify a new ad- 


ministrative unit. We are certain that the 
increased enrollments in the high school of 
the post World War I period did focus at- 


tention on a new administrative unit, but 


Superintendent of Schools, Allentown, Pa. 
*Director of Planning & Instruction, Allentown, Pa. 


the junior high school, as an administrative 
unit, is certainly based on a specific philos- 
ophy of education which did not exist 
before the junior high schools were de- 
veloped. This picture of the development 
of the junior high school program is given 
because there is a relation between its de- 
velopment and the possible development in 
the near future of primary schools in our 
city school systems. 

We are entering a period of increased ele- 
mentary school enrollments, as a result of 
a national increase in births which began 
in 1939 and in 1946 was, in general, 50 
per cent above that of the middle 1930's. 
Those who are planning educational pro- 
grams are aware of this increase and are 
planning to handle the increased enroll- 





ments as they appear. This condition is 
causing us to rethink our elementary school 
program. The result of this rethinking is 
causing us in Allentown to accept a new 
philosophy of education in regard to the 
program for kindergarten through grade 
three. We are accepting a philosophy of the 
neighborhood or primary school. 

We have accepted for many years the 
basic principle of larger and larger elemen- 
tary school units. This was accepted in an 
endeavor to justify more and better super- 
vision and to provide specialization in 
music, art, testing, homogeneous grouping, 
etc. It was recognized that this made the 
children walk greater distances, and the 
larger enrollments made the school more 
impersonal to both pupils and parents. This 
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Architect's sketch of a Primary School to be erected in Allentown, Pennsylvania. — Heyl, Bond & Miller, Archi- 


factor was considered the price which was 
necessary to pay for the “production-line” 
type of efficiency which was our aim. 

We now reverse our thinking and accept 
and recommend a program to provide small 
instructional units. The reversal is not 
based on any single condition, but on a 
series of factors. The following are some of 
these factors which have caused this re- 
versal in our basic ideas of efficient instruc- 
tion at the elementary level. 

We no longer hold the theory of homo- 
geneous grouping so sacred. It has its vir- 
tues; it also has its limitations. It is par- 
ticularly true that homogeneous grouping 
is not so necessary or advisable in the lower 
grade levels. This factor lessens the neces- 
sity of a large administrative unit in line 
with our previous reasoning. We no longer 
accept the idea that it is necessary or ad- 
visable to have a specialist to provide in- 
struction in music and art in the lower 
grade levels. This again decreases the case 
for large elementary schools. We believe 
that the salary schedule in cities and in 
other areas where primary schools might 
apply is rapidly reaching a level where 
good teachers will be available for small 
units. The factor of good teachers also 
makes it less necessary to have the greater 
supervision which was an aim of the larger 
units. The above factors are negative fac- 
tors, but they do lessen the case for larger 
units. The case for neighborhood or pri- 
mary schools is equally well built on posi- 


tects, Allentown. 


tive factors for the small lower grade ad- 
ministrative units. 

A major advantage of the small primary 
school is that it may be made an integral 
part of a residential area. It may be built 
as a part of the residential area in keeping 
with the type of architecture and general 
planning of the area. It will be very close 
to the homes of the children, it is accessible 
to the parents, and its facilities may be 
used by a comparatively small homogeneous 
residential area. The school, being small, 
can be made less institutional in size and 
scale and program. Visitation by teachers 
to homes, as well as by parents to school, 
will be very easy under such conditions. 
Every teacher may know a great deal about 
each child and his home. All of these fac- 
tors thus tend to reduce the gap between 
the home and the young child. This makes 
it a neighborhood school. 

There are financial advantages to the 
small school. The small school needs less 
land. It can be built of one story height 
with no basement and heated with auto- 
matic type of furnace. Catering to very 
small children, it will be possible to reduce 
the ceiling height of the rooms. With the 
size of the building it may be possible to 
use a matron instead of an engineer-cus- 
todian. This matron could help with the 
general school program as well as to pro- 
vide a clean and attractive building. It will 
not be necessary to provide a lunchroom for 
such a building because of the easy accéss 





between the home and the school. With 
considerable thinking on the part of the 
architect and school administrators, this 
school in its construction and operation 
should provide smaller unit costs. 

We have begun the primary school pro- 
gram in Allentown by operating such units 
in residential areas in existing buildings. 
We plan to continue this condition until 
we can build schools in these areas. We 
already, with very limited experience, have 
found that the negative and positive factors 
which have been mentioned in this article 
create a tremendous interest and enthusi- 
asm on the part of parents where the pro- 
gram is established. We already have a dis- 
tinct realization that we could not reverse 
the planning for primary schools, even if 
we so desired, because of the interest and 
enthusiasm manifested by parents for these 
schools. Community groups have sponta- 
neously grown up around these small 
schools. The activities of these groups have 
been vigorous, but most worth while. 

We believe that the development of a 
philosophy to justify small administrative 
units of the type we have described is a 
very desirable progress in educational plan- 
ning. We recommend that school systems 
consider such units, and we believe in a few 
years a distinctive program will be developed 
for these lower grades and make it possible 
for students and parents to start school re- 
lationships in a happier manner than has 
been péssible in larger elementary schools. 
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Airplane Perspective of the Proposed South City Elementary School, Tallahassee, Florida. — Prentiss Huddleston, 





Vith Architect, Tallahassee, Florida. t 
the 
this y ‘ 
” A Centralized Elem entary School 
2 

yro- 7 . ~ 
nits South City Elementary School 
ngs. ‘ > ° 
intil Tallahassee, Florida 
We 
lave The Lion County, Fla., board of education 
tors has accepted for erection at Tallahassee, the 
ticle plans for a complete elementary school build- 
jusi- ing to serve the south end of the city and an 
pro- adjoining rural area. The letting of contracts 
dis- has been deferred for the time being because 
erse the bids received in the spring ran some 30 
n if per cent above the earlier estimates. 
and The building is to be of the one-story type 
1ese so widely accepted in Florida and is to be built 
nta- with concrete structural elements. The plan is 
nall in the shape of a huge letter T, with a com- 
ave plete principal’s suite, a health and nurse’s 

room, four primary rooms with separate 
fa toilets, and a bus-loading platform to the right 
tive of the main entrance. The intermediate-grade 
is a rooms, two large toilet rooms, and a book room err met, ts 
lan- are to occupy the left wing. The general-pur- 
-ms pose rooms, two classrooms, toilets, and Section of a typical classroom and elevations. Top Left, front of the class- 
few women-teachers’ room occupy the rear wing room. Top Right, back of the classroom. Lower Left, corridor wall. Lower 
ped The auditorium-activity room is planned to Right, window wall. The section makes clear the usefulness of the cleres- 
ible seat 300 children in movable seating and may tory windows in providing added illumination for the inside areas of the 
re- be entered from two corridors or from a loggia classroom. The clerestory windows as well as the corridor windows’ and 
has Large sliding doors are provided on the loggia the top half of the regular windows are pivoted to allow for free move- 


ols. side and the opposite corridor side of the room ment of air through the entire room. 
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Main Floor Plan of the Proposed South City Elementary School, Tallahassee, Florida. The arrangement permits of 
centralizing the administration of the school, the adult use of the auditorium and of the library from spaces 
adjoining the front entrance and the main lobby. 


for free air movement during hot weather. The 
stage which has an arch 24 feet wide and 16 
feet high is planned for the more limited types 
of projects in which younger children can most 
profitably participate. The entire room is to be 
used for play and physical activities when 
weather conditions require 

At the extreme end of the wing a cafeteria, 
with kitchen and serving tables, food storage 
room, etc., has been arranged. A library, the 





Details of a typical classroom exterior 
showing the arrangement of the main 
windows and of the clerestory windows. 
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size of a classroom, is planned near the inter- 
section of the three wings as the academic 
nerve center of the instructional program. 

The classrooms which measure about 30 feet 
in length and 27% feet in width, are to be 
10 feet high, one-half their width adjoining 
the outer walls, and 14 ft. 4 in. high from the 
clerestory windows to the corridor walls. The 
top and bottom units of the outside windows, 
the clerestory windows and the corridor win- 
dows are to be pivoted for cross ventilation: 
Each room is to be equipped with built-in 
wardrobe unit, storage units, bookcases, tilted 


Scete %," *'- 0° 


easel boards, green chalk and cork boards, 
semi-indirect lighting units, and a complete 
public-address outlet, clock, and bell signal. 

The construction is to be of permanent con- 
crete with all roofs carried on reinforced con- 
crete ribs. The classroom, auditorium, and cor- 
ridor ceilings will be insulated and faced with 
an acoustic material. In the activity room, 
toilets, and at other points of contact the 
wainscoting will be glazed tile. All floors will 
be carried on concrete slab. The exterior finish 
will be concrete, a frank expression of the con- 
struction and use of the building. 


Conditioning Schoolrooms for 


Visual Comfort and Efficiency 


William G. Darley* 


At the twenty-third annual meeting of the 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
held in Jackson, Miss., in October of 1946, the 
Standards Committee of the Council was au- 
thorized to issue a first edition of a new version 
of the Council Standards. The Standards, 
which have been available in printed form 
since 1930, have been revised and enlarged 
from year to year. Until the 1946 revision, 
however, they had not deviated greatly from a 
series of positive statements or directives 
which left little freedom for designers to tailor 
their plans to fit local requirements and condi- 
tions. It was found that the minimum stand- 
ards given tended to become maximum prac- 
tice. Hence a designer could comply with the 
letter of the standards and miss the spirit of 
functional planning to house comprehensive 
programs of school and community services. 

The new edition, titled “Guide for Planning 
School Plants,’ is not a statement of stand- 
ards, but is a set of Principles and Objectives 
for planning school facilities. It is believed 
that this guide will induce comprehensive and 
creative thinking by school administrators and 
architects; and point out the pitfalls of poor 
design which might follow the discarding of 
restraints imposed by specific standards. It is 
thought that creative designers might find new, 
ingenious, and economical means of complying 
with the objectives of good planning. 

: “Consulting Illuminating Engineer, Altadena, Calif 


"Available at $1 from H. C. Headden, State Department 
of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 


The subsection of the guide dealing with 
lighting is appropriately titled, “Conditioning 
Schoolrooms for Visual Comfort and Eff- 
ciency.” The following quotation from the in- 
troduction of this subsection will give an idea 
as to the freshness of viewpoint and scope of 
this particular part of the Guide: 


Scope of Suggested Principles 


“More recent emphasis advanced by stu- 
dents of the seeing-in-the-schoolroom problem 
has broadened considerably from the narrow 
foot-candle concept. The relationships of 
brightness, brightness differences, and total 
visual fields have supplanted the elementary 
discussions of foot-candle standards. The prob- 
lem has shifted from ‘how much light should 
we have’ to ‘how well can we see? The relative 
importance of the factors which constitute a 
good visual environment in schools has been 
modified from the realm of opinion centeripg 
about light quantity recommendations to the 
more educationally acceptable concern about 
the positive correlation between good seeing 
conditions and the conservation of human re- 
sources. The philosophy of those who would 
attempt to claim material educational growth 
based solely on increased quantities of light at 
desk-top level has been abandoned for a more 
acceptable approach which takes into consider- 
ation the entire visual environment as it affects 
the physical, mental, and emotional welfare of 
students. 
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“The remainder of this subsection will be 
devoted to a presentation of the basic elements 
which must be understood in order to evaluate 
objectively the environment as it is related to 
visual comfort and efficiency. Following the 
presentation of these basic elements, practical 
procedures for the conditioning of the environ- 
ment for visual comfort and efficiency will be 
suggested.” 

That the Standards Committee really reor- 
ganized the guide in so far as lighting is con- 
cerned will be quite evident to those familiar 
with the past attitude of the Council on this 
subject. Whereas previously the attitude of the 
Council has been passive, if not negative, with 
regards to the modernization of recommended 
lighting practices, it is obvious that now the 
Council has stepped into a position of dom- 
inant leadership in this field. It has made 
available the first guide to the attainment of 
a desirable visual environment in the class- 
room which is based upon the over-all bright- 
ness environment rather than solely upon the 
narrower concept of visibility.” 


Ratios and Intensities 


The subsection is a challenge to those who 
are reluctant to come to grips with the funda- 
mental factor of brightness difference within 
the surrounding and peripheral fields, some- 
times referred to as brightness ratio, simply 
because it presents a complex problem.* In 
the interest of careful and correct thinking, it 
must be kept in mind that the fact remains 
undisputed that any brightness in the visual 
field higher than the average brightness of the 
task is bad. The guide bases it suggestions in 
part upon this fundamental and fully accepted 
fact. The “Recommended Brightness-Differ- 
ences” established will have a profound in- 
fluence upon classroom design and utilization. 

With regard to Recommended Intensities, 
the guide states: “Some research results indi- 
cate that there are visual tasks which require 
100 foot-candles, and above, for optimum 
visual efficiency. However, for tasks common 
to schoolrooms, intensities of from 20 to 40 
foot-candles are practically available today and 
are considered to satisfy visual requirements 
in a balanced-brightness environment.” With 
this information given in addition to the 
Recommended Brightness-Differences, specific 
limits (some being minimum, some maximum ) 
are established for the guidance of the quali- 
fied school planner for the following factors: 

(Concluded on page 90) 


2*Visibility Levels Discussion, Illuminating Engineer- 


ing,”’ XLII, 234, Feb., 1947. 

“‘The Relation Between Illumination and Vision — 
Discussion, Illuminating Engineering,”’ XLI, 565, July, 
1946 
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The Exterior Design is simple and expressive of use. 


Wauzeka’s New Community Building 


Harry C. Craig' 


The people of such prosperous and populous 
communities surrounding Wauzeka, as Prairie 
du Chien (population 5000) and Boscobel 
(population 2500), and the latter one of the 
biggest business centers of the southwest sec- 
tion of the State of Wisconsin, have been re- 
marking “How can Wauzeka with only 500 
people and an assessed valuation of less than 
$500,000 afford such a building as their new 
community hall and offices? We haven’t any- 
thing as good.” 

The history of the building goes back a few 
years when the needs of the people, especially 
the school, made such a building a “must.” 
The man who pushed the plan through was 
Joseph Doll, head of the local cheese-box fac- 
tory and a man of considerable wealth and 
influence. He persuaded the people of the vil- 
lage and school district (which are two names 

1Editor, The Wauzeka Chief 
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for one population) to vote for such a build- 
ing. And he backed up his dream with his own 
money and personal services. There has not 
yet been a reckoning of the cost of the build- 
ing, but it runs something over $40,000 with 
Doll contributing somewhere between $10,000 
and $15,000—he refuses to tell the amount 
if he knows it. 

The auditorium is 56 by 108 ft. in size, with 
steel arches supporting the roof that reaches 
a peak at 24 feet. A small stage, dressing 
rooms, and showers are at the north end, with 
a kitchen, lobby, ticket office and toilets at 
the south. A moving-picture projection room 
is built over the lobby. The main floor is 54 
by 80 feet, laid out for basketball. The floor 
is an innovation for these parts. The subfloor 
is solid concrete, with a layer of composition 
over it. And this is topped by end-grain maple 
flooring laid without nails and held in place 
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Floor Plan of the Wauzeka Community Building. 
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by the composition and flat steel tongues in the 
wood crosswise of the floor. A very complete 
lighting system is in use. 

One-story offices for the village and for 
storage rooms are built on one side of the 
building, making the full ground-floor width 
70 feet. 

The heating plant is of the forced-air type, 
with fuel oil. It is very efficient, being able to 
bring the temperature to 72 degrees on any 
winter day in less than an hour. It is located 
under the stage. The plant can also be used 
for air conditioning. The walls are of cinder- 
type blocks and bear no weight of the roof. 

The school district has first claim on the 
building, using it for functions, basketball, 
physical education, and school-band events. 
The local Legion Post, the churches, the local 
fire company, and societies can use it when 
not claimed by the school. A charge plan is 
being worked out to help bear the upkeep 
expense. The school board and the village 
have named representatives to administer the 
business. 

The village has contributed about $17,000 
— $10,000 of it bonds, and the school district 
$7,000, partly bonds. 
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The Windsor high schools serve a stable 
agricultural community designed legally as 
Consolidated School District No. 4, Wild 
County. The school plant which consists of 
separate buildings for Grades 7 to 9, and 
Grades 10 to 12, houses a school organization 
that meets all the state requirements and is 
fully accredited. 

It became evident several years ago that 
these buildings, which are in good condition 
physically, no longer served the educational 
program of the school district and that to meet 
both the needs of the day-school students and 
of the adult community a number of addi- 
tions should be made. The taxpayers of the 
district on April 25, 1947, approved a bond 
issue of $175,000 to put the recommendations 
of the board of education and of Supt. George 
E. Tozer into effect. 

Previous to the election a complete study of 
the proposed expansion of the school program 
and of the necessary building facilities was 
made, and architects Atchison & Kloverstrom, 
of Denver, were employed to draw preliminary 
sketches for a building which would to the best 
possible extent provide the newly needed in- 
structional areas and the service rooms, with- 
out disturbing more than the minimum of the 
existing buildings. 

The new construction consists essentially of 
a gymnasium building which will join the 
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Adapting the School Plant to Broader Service 


Enlargement of Windsor, Colo., High School 
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Architects’ Perspective of Additions, Windsor High School, Windsor, Colo- 
rado. Atchison & Kloverstrom, Architects, Denver, Colorado. 


senior and the junior high school structures. 
This building will include on the ground floor 
a small clubroom and study hall and a library 
measuring 31 by 47 ft. These rooms will be 
accessible to adult users and will be fitted for 
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_ use by P.T.A. and other groups. At the rear 


will be placed a woodworking shop and a class- 
room for the agricultural department. The 
locker, shower, drying and toilet rooms will be 
placed midway between the front and rear, 
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Atchison & Kloverstrom, Architects, Denver, Colorado. 
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Atchison & Kloverstrom, Architects, Denver, Colorado. 


and will be accessible by stairs to the gym- 
nasium. On the first floor will be placed a 
gymnasium measuring 78 by 98 ft., fitted with” 
two sets of folding bleachers to seat 360 
persons each. A storage room and offices for 


fitted with a cyclorama and complete lighting. 
Underneath the stage adjoining the old gym- 
nasium will be placed a music room. This space 
will also be used in a secondary way for dress- 
ing-room purposes when dramatic productions 


ample shelf space and furniture so that the 
school may comply fully with the North Cen- 
tral requirements. 

It is planned that the existing school garage 
will be converted after a year or two into an 


the boys’ and girls’ physical directors will ad- 
join the gymnasium. 

The auditorium of the existing high school 
building will be enlarged by the addition of a 
full-size stage, measuring 21 by 47 ft. and 


are presented. 


Word From Washington — 





The new shop areas will make possible the 
development of an expanded vocational-edu- 
cation program particularly suited to the rural- 
community needs. The new library will have 


agricultural shop where automobiles, trucks, 
and farm machinery can be brought in for 
repair. A new garage for housing the school 
buses and for servicing them will be erected. 


The School-Plant Problem 


Elaine Exton 


Unless school administrators and board members begin soon to plan 
how best to accommodate the record enrollments anticipated in the 
1950’s and 1960's they may find themselves in a plight similar to that 
of the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe and “had so many children 
she didn’t know what to do.” 


The Bumper Crop of Babies 
“Economic recovery, war-induced prosperity, and special psycho- 
logical factors attending the induction and release of men from the 
armed forces, have contributed to raise the national birth rate 36 per 


cent above the low point registered in 1933. . . . The upswing in the 


birth rate during this 13-year period (1933-46) has yielded a total of 
4,000,000 more babies than would have been born had the rate re- 
mained at the 1933 level.” This “war and postwar harvest of babies” 
reported in the May, 1947, Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. is the precursor of peak school enrollments that will 
pose special school-building problems for American education during 
As the majority of these babies reach school age 


the next decade 


previous elementary and secondary school enrollment records will be 
shattered. 

Public elementary schools are even now experiencing an upsurge in 
school population due to this bumper crop of babies. It is expected 
that there will be an additional 644,000 children in elementary grades 
this autumn when school bells have rung for an estimated 25,734,000 
youngsters between the ages of 5 to 17 inclusive. U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation estimates for the coming school year place the total public 
elementary school enrollment at 20,004,000, the total public high school 
enrollment at 5,730,000, or about 3000 fewer high school pupils than 
last vear. 


High Birth Rates and Peak School Enrollments 
On the basis of U. S. Office of Education estimates backed by 
U. S. Bureau of the Census figures it is possible to forecast some 
overall future school. population trends. The highest public elementary 
school enrollment we have ever had in this country was 21,278,593 
pupils in the school year 1929-30. This will probably be topped in 
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1950-51. The number of students in public elementary schools is 
calculated at 23,298,999 for the school year 1951-52, the first record 
year for which an exact estimate is available, and will have swelled 
to 25,106,317 by 1955-56, the last year for which estimates at this 
grade level have been .compiled. Ten years earlier, in 1945-46, an 
estimated 18,576,910 children were enrolled in public elementary 
schools. 

The highest public secondary school enrollment in United States 
educational history occurred in 1940-41 when 6,713,913 pupils were 
in attendance. This record will be surpassed in 1955-56 when an 
enrollment of 6,922,390 is predicted. Public high school pupils are 
expected to number 8,274,624 in 1959-60, the latest year for which 
such data is obtainable. The 1945-46 enrollment is estimated at 
5,709,987 students. 

“The number of children eligible to enter high school will decrease 
this year and next, but thereafter the trend will be reversed as in- 
creasing numbers of children attain age 14. . . . This increase will 
parallel the upward trend for the € year-old, but with a lag of 8 
years. Thus in 1953, when a peak of new admissions may be expected 
in the elementary schools, those eligible for high school will have 
increased by only 6 per cent as compared with the figure for 1945. 
Thereafter, however, the number of children attaining age 14 will 
increase rapidly up to 1961, when there will be almost 50 per cent 
more of these children than there were in 1945.” This is the con- 
clusion of an article entitled “School-Age Population to Reach New 
High” appearing in the June 1947 issue of the Statistical Bulletin 
published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Rising School Population Boosts School-Building Needs 

The rising attendance in public elementary schools due to the 
increased birth rates which started from a low of 2,081,232 in 1933 
and reached a peak of 3,260,000 in 1946 has a very direct bearing 
on school-building needs. As these children reach school age in the 
early 50’s about a 50 per cent increase in school admissions over the 
enrollment low of 17,665,594 pupils in 1944-45 can be expected, and 
this development alone, which does not take into account such factors 
as deterioration of existing structures and changing curricular pro- 
grams, will necessitate at least 50 per cent more space for educational 
facilities. 

According to U. S. Office of Education estimates, public high school 
enrollments will reach 8,275,000 in 1960, about a 50 per cent increase 
over the low year 1943-44 when 5,553,520 students were enrolled. 
School-building needs will increase at a corresponding rate, about 
50 per cent more space being required to provide for this school- 
population growth. 

If anything, these figures understate the situation. This is particularly 
true because of the growing tendency for a greater proportion of the 
population to attend school than formerly, especially at the high 
school level. The following statistics culled from the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census illustrate the trend towards more universal education: 
“In 1900, only 63 per cent of the children 6-17 years of age were 
attending school. By 1930, school attendance of this group was up 
to 85.6 per cent. In recent years school attendance of the 6 through 
17-year-olds has hovered around 90 per cent. In 1940, it was 87.5 
per cent; and a sample survey conducted by the census bureau as of 
October 1945 showed that about 91 per cent of children 6 through 17 
years of age were in the classroom.” 

Public school enrollments will also be augmented by stricter en- 
forcement of compulsory school-attendance laws. This can be expected 
as school systems overcome wartime personnel shortages and are able 
to hire the visiting teachers and school attendance officers they require. 


Backlog in School Construction 
But swollen school enrollments only tell a part of the story of 
school-building needs. Of even greater urgency is the deficit in school 
construction that has piled up during the war years because of lack 
of materials and skilled labor and the necessity for diverting critical 


supplies to speed the war effort. 
Moreover, the reorganization of local school administrative units 
and the consolidation of one-room rural schools were interrupted by 


wartime conditions making it impossible to provide adequate build- 
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ings when consolidation took place and to purchase the buses neces- 
Sary to transport the children. As the movement to consolidate rural 
schools once more gains momentum, it is essential that many out- 
moded schoolhouses be replaced by modern consolidated school plants. 
U. S. Office of Education estimates based on 1940 cost levels 
indicate that during the period July 1, 1940 to July 1, 1947 there 
developed a backlog of well over a billion dollars that would have 
been spent on school land, buildings, and equipment had the war not 
happened. This figure is predicated on the prewar school population 
and does not include the additional educational facilities needed to 
take care of the anticipated enrollment increases already discussed, 
nor does this cover the funds necessary to maintain obsolescent school 
buildings in use until new ones can be erected. 

As Ray L. Hamon points out in his article “Billions Needed for 
Postwar Schools” in the Nation’s Schools for March 1945: “The 
average annual expenditure for public elementary and secondary school 
plants from 1920 to 1940 was approximately $270,000,000, varying 
from a 35-year low of $59,000,000 in 1934 to an all-time high of 
$434,000,000 in 1925. If this average had been maintained from 1941 
through 1952, about $3,200,000,000 would have been spent for public 
elementary and secondary school plants during the 12 years. 

“Based on actual figures to date and estimates of construction from 
now (1945) to 1947, however, only about $800,000,000 will have been 
spent for public elementary and secondary school plants from 1941 
to 1947. This leaves a $2,400,000,000 program for the five-year period 
of 1948 through 1952 in order to compensate for postponed con- 
struction.” It should be noted, however, that there has been a material 
increase in construction costs since the above estimates were made. 
At present cost levels a substantially larger sum of money will need 
to be expended in order to meet these schoolhousing requirements. 


Cost of a Nationwide School-Building Program 

Last February, in his series of articles on “The Crisis in American 
Education,” Dr. Benjamin Fine, Education Editor of the New York 
Times, reported: “An immediate postwar building program, to cost in 
the neighborhood of $5,000,000,000, is necessary to improve the 
schoolhouses of the land. During the depression little except W.P.A. 
work was done. Since the war all construction has stopped. Even 
necessary repairs were omitted. As a result, the school buildings of 
the nation are in a shocking state of neglect. . .. Despite the desperate 
need, construction programs have bogged down to a virtual standstill. 
. .. The excessive cost of labor and materials have made it impossible 
for school systems to rebuild. . . . Eleven (state) commissioners (of 
education) listed the construction of their school buildings as the 
greatest need at this time for the improvement of education in their 
states.” 

On July 3-4, 1947, at a meeting in Oxford, Ohio, attended by 
representative educators from 45 states, the ‘National Conference for 
the Improvement of Teaching' urged an expenditure of $10,000,000,000 
for school facilities over a ten-year period. Warning that between 50 
per cent and 75 per cent of all school buildings are obsolete and 
should be replaced, the Conference concluded: “The ravages of the 
elements, use, and obsolescence, coupled with a rapid population shift 
in many places, have brought on a crisis in schoolhousing which will 
necessitate an annual expenditure in the United States of at least 
one billion dollars a year for the next decade to even catch up with 
the lag!” 

Many communities will not be able to provide the needed school- 
housing facilities without state and federal assistance. Several states — 
for example, Washington and Maryland—have recently provided 
substantial funds for assisting school districts in construction, but 
there are some states that will be unable to raise enough money 
locally to provide this aid. At the present time there are no federal 
funds available for the construction of new school plants. 

Thus far this article has presented some overall trends affecting 
school-building needs and some overall estimates of the total nation- 
wide expenditures considered necessary for school construction. Con- 
ditions vary in different sections of the country and some local 
deviations can be expected. It is hoped this information will provide 


‘Sponsored by the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of the National Education Association 
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useful background for interpreting local schoolhousing conditions and 
will challenge school officials who have not yet done so to make 
careful studies of their own school-building situation to include esti- 
mates of school-attendance changes for some years ahead and to 
investigate the extent of obsolescence of school plants, the need for 
new structures in developing residential areas, building redevelop- 
ments required to meet modern educational needs. 

The remainder of the article makes reference to some of the 
school-plant services available from the U. S. Office of Education 
and calls attention to some useful guides for mapping out school- 
construction programs. 


School-Plant Services of the U. S. Office of Education 

Two school-plant specialists on the staff of the U. S. Office of 
Education are available as consultants to state and local school 
systems and for participating in school-building conferences: Dr. Ray 
L. Hamon, chief of the school housing section, and Dr. N. E. Viles, 
specialist for school-plant management. Their services may be re- 
quested through state departments of education. 

The school housing section is conferring regularly with school 
officials in the planning and development of remodeling and rehabilita- 
tion programs to provide: (1) added safety for pupils, (2) improved 
health protective features, (3) modifications to meet curriculum 
changes, (4) increased property protection, (5) better plant opera- 
tion. 


Pointers on School Building and Remodeling Programs 

Trends in planning school facilities are toward larger grounds and 
classrooms, better lighting — both natural and artificial — and greater 
use of pastel shades in interior decoration. The office of education’s 
school housing section stresses that local school administrative units 
should avail themselves of the planning services of their respective 
state departments of education and of the consultative services avail- 
able from leading universities. Co-operative planning between educators 
and architects in working out specifications for new school buildings 
is also strongly urged. 

The school housing section realizes that some buildings urgently 
needed to relieve unhealthful, unsafe, or extremely overcrowded 
conditions must be erected regardless of cost, but otherwise counsels 
deferring for another year, or at least six months, in the hope that 
prices will come down, school construction projects that can safely 
be postponed. In addition it cautions school administrators to con- 
sider carefully the danger of absorbing all of their available funds in 
one building without ample study of their overall school construction 
needs during the next few years. 

Because under existing conditions it is not possible to erect all 
the new buildings desired, this section advises that rehabilitation and 
modernization of school facilities undertaken to make possible the 
continued use of existing structures while high costs prevail should be 
carried out on the basis of a planned program taking into account 
such factors as long-time use, cost of repairs, future pupil enrollment 
trends, and other pertinent matters. 

The section also emphasizes that new buildings should be designed 
and old structures reconditioned in so far as possible to meet the 
standards set up by the National Fire Protection Association as 
printed in the most current edition of the Building Exits Code.” 


Recommendations of the School-Building Group of the 
National Conference for the Improvement of Teaching 

One of the 20 groups that discussed ways for the improvement of 
teaching at the recent, previously mentioned Conference at Oxford, 
Ohio, devoted its time to a consideration of “school buildings and 
equipment to serve modern educational needs.’ This group, headed 
by Glenn T. Wilson, superintendent of schools of Greeley, Colo., and 
president of the Colorado education association, drew up the 14 points 


Copies may be purchased at $1 each from the National Fire Protection Association 
at 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass, 
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that follow to guide school administrators in correcting present school. 
housing deficiencies and developing an effective long-range building 
program : 

“1. That the first step in any building plan should be to determine 
the ‘educational program of the school’ so that the building may be 
constructed to fit the needs of the community; 

“2. That the services of a trained consultant in school-building 
planning should be obtained by the board of education; 

“3. That the entire staff, teaching and nonteaching, should have a 
part in planning buildings and choosing equipment; 

“4. That a citizens’ advisory committee may be helpful in co- 
operative planning (in a democratic society, pupils also may well 
have a part in planning buildings); 

“5. That school authorities recognize that buildings and equipment 
become obsolete rapidly due to changing educational programs and 
to increased knowledge of what constitutes a good school plant; 

“6. That an architect, well versed in school planning, be employed 
and that he be supplied with the educational specifications by the 
school authorities; 

“7. That school authorities investigate the new development of the 
‘community center’ type school; 

“8. That departments of education of all states should have divi- 
sions of school planning with competent consultants (these divisions 
should have power to set standards, provide inspection, require com- 
pliance with regulations, and require performance tests) ; 

“9. That the installation of germicidal lamps, aersol generators, 
and other like equipment be made only by competent technical 
engineers who will provide necessary maintenance to eliminate pos- 
sible hazards (the installation of many of these new developments 
should wait the outcome of studies now under way, however, it 
would be desirable to prepare for the future installation of this new 
type equipment by providing conduit, recesses, and plumbing); 

“10. That classrooms be designed both in size and position in the 
building according to their anticipated use rather than that they be 
standardized, and that careful thought be given to the laboratory type 
of classroom; 

“11. That it be recognized that the library is the nerve center of 
the modern school program, and as such should include conference 
rooms, work room, storage for audio-visual aids, visual viewing rooms, 
listening tables, and recorders as well as books; 

“12. That the custodian of the modern school plant is so important 
that more attention should be given to his selection and training; 

“13. That a handbook on the use of modern school facilities be 
provided for teachers; 

“14. That since the elementary school plant is generally in poorer 
condition than the secondary school, it should receive major atten- 
tien. (The Group condemns the practice of turning the old high school 
plant over to the elementary use.)” 


Guide for Planning School Plants Issued by Naticnal 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction 

School administrators will find many useful ideas in the “Guide for 
Planning School Plants” published as Part II of the Proceedings of 
the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction for 1946° which 
sets forth numerous suggestions, principles, and objectives for plan- 
ning elementary and secondary school facilities. The material is 
organized in seven sections dealing with these topics: I. relationship 
of program and plant; II. site selection and development; III. general 
characteristics of the building: IV. instructional rooms and their 
equipment; V. general facilities, as administrative offices, auditoriums, 
school library, food arrangements; VI. service facilities, as audio- 
visual and communication, fire protection, heating and ventilating; 
VII. accessory facilities, as school-bus garages, school-community 
canneries, school-camp sites. 


8Single copies are priced at $1 each and may be purchased through H. C. Headden, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 211 War Memorial 
Building, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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SCHOOL 


Bachelor or Married Man 


as Small-Town Superintendent? 
L. A. Zeliff' 


The unmarried superintendent is an enigma 
to school boards. They are tremendously con- 
cerned that the unmarried administrator will 
not “live like other people” or fit into the 
community life. Business and _ professional 
men look askance at him because they have 
a selfish desire for the patronage which 
families inevitably provide. A young bachelor 
will be tolerated, but an older man who 
stubbornly refuses to enter the conjugal state 
receives little sympathy or consideration. A 
bachelor is considered ‘‘odd” or “peculiar,” 
vain, selfish, and even a delinquent member 
of society. His conduct is avidly checked by 
matrons and scandalmongers for surreptitious 
moral behavior. 

No other personage is subjected to so much 
scrutiny for turpitude as the superintendent 
of schools, and he is continually under the 
critical eyes of the self-appointed guardians 
of community morals. In many small schools 
an unwritten code has been developed for 
him to follow which includes a ban on inno- 
cent pastimes and recreations. A double 
standard has been set up, one for the school 
administrator and another for the “mill run” 
of men. 

However, few superintendents chafe under 
silly and ridiculous limitations of personal 
conduct. They use good judgment; they are 
educated, intelligent, good citizens and, with 
infinitesimally few exceptions, live impeccable 
private lives. The solid element in convention 
cities always welcome meetings of school 
executives, and no other professional group 
reflects more the value of decency and cul- 
ture. Only extremely backward communities 
fail to allow a superintendent the freedom 
accorded other men unless he is guilty of vice 


The Young Superintendent 


School boards sometimes employ an un- 
married superintendent, a principal, or a male 
teacher to increase the supply of eligible 
bachelors. In such a case, the young admin- 
istrator soon finds himself the object of 
discerning feminine eyes. He is conspicuous 
in a new community, and his qualifications 
as a probable husband will be carefully evalu- 
ated by the opposite sex. If he is friendly and 
unselfish, and possesses a good personality, 
and most superintendents possess these char- 
acteristics, there will be keen rivalry among 
the young women for his attention. Mothers 
with marriageable daughters and other solicit- 
ous matchmakers will at once begin the 
favorite sport of intriguing him into matri- 
mony. Some will be more aggressive than 
others, and he must tactfully resist their 
schemes to inveigle him into an unwise choice. 
He will be invited to dinners that are classics 
of culinary art; his name will head the guest 
lists for social gatherings; every opportunity 
will be provided for him to select a sweetheart 
while interested spectators observe the course 
of events. It is at this point that he must 
use caution, sound judgment, and tact. 


"Kansas City, Mo. 


Choosing Feminine Friends 


Unless an unmarried administrator wishes 
to invite difficulties, he should never go out 
with his teachers, pupils, or the feminine 
members of the school board. If he selects 
one, the others will smoulder in anger or 
envy, and he will lose the respect and friend- 
ship of those discarded. If the one chosen 
proves undersirable and he attempts to select 
another, he will suddenly learn the truth of 
the adage that “hell has no fury like a 
woman scorned.’ A school administrator re- 
veals a serious weakness if he selects a pupil 
as his sweetheart, thereby betraying the con- 
fidence of parents who entrust their immature 
children to his care. 

In choosing feminine friends with matri- 
monial intent, it is more politic to select them 
entirely outside school personnel. In every 
community there are many eligible, educated, 
and competent women who are in every way 
desirable friends and matrimonial prospects. 

He should always use good judgment and 
avoid the slightest appearance of ungentle- 
manly conduct with the opposite sex. If he 
confines his amorous search among those of 
marriageable age and of good character, most 
communities will allow him the freedom of 
choice so necessary in this most important 
concern of life. 


The Superintendent's Social Life 


A school administrator is held in high 
esteem because he is usually one of the most 
highly educated men in the community. He 
is rated with those in the highest social, fi- 
nancial — many far above him financially — 
and business circles; he is usually included 
on committees for strictly social functions, 
civic improvements, or for the entertainment 
of visiting dignitaries. If he enjoys publicity, 
many opportunities for leadership will present 
themselves. News of his activities is always 
welcomed by the local newspapers. If he is 
an entertaining public speaker — and practice 
should make him one —and likes people, he 
will be a welcome guest of professional, civic, 
and business organizations. The ability to 
make an effective and inspiring public address 
is an invaluable asset for the school admin- 
istrator, and most men who advance pro- 
fessionally are good speakers. By these means 


the superintendent forms friendships and 
makes contacts which are instrumental in 
success. 


Social life in a small town is often informal 
and democratic. The superintendent will be 
“rushed” for membership in clubs and other 
groups, but he must use good judgment and 
tact in accepting or declining invitations. 

Since most social groups are organized by 
women and social events are planned by wives, 
the single superintendent will soon find em- 
barrassment by not having a wife to help in 
his social life. Many enjoyable social occasions 
will be denied the bachelor; and as he gets 
older he will find himself in social oblivion. 
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Life in a small community can be dull, un- 
interesting, and uninspiring unless the super- 
intendent has a wife as partner in social 
activities. Most women do not like an aging 
bachelor and look upon him with scorn. He 
may have a feminine friend for companion- 
ship, but most women rightfully frown upon 
this arrangement if long continued. 


Some Disadvantages of Single Living 


At the beginning of his career a school 
administrator should carefully consider the 
expediency of celibate life. By not maintain- 
ing a home, he must be a paying guest in 
another’s domicile, and frequently he will 
encounter inconvenient and even primitive 
means of caring for personal needs. If the 
community does not have a water and sewer- 
age system and electric light — and some small 
towns do not —he is denied the comforts of 
modern living. Many rented rooms do not 
have sufficient heat and light, and few school 
buildings are comfortably heated after school 
hours; consequently, he is forced to spend 
evenings and week ends with the village 
loafers, thereby losing valuable time that 
should be devoted to useful and intellectually 
satisfying reading, study, and planning. He 
must also patronize public eating houses where 
the food is not always palatable or does not 
meet dietary requirements. As a result, nerv- 
ous and digestive disorders impair seriously 
his efficiency. The duties of a superintendent 
take a heavy toll of energy, and he needs 
good food and comfortable living quarters to 
maintain his professional standard of efficiency. 

Only bankers and tax collectors may know 
the incomes of business and professional men, 
but the salary of a school superintendent is 
public information, and he is often considered 
legitimate prey for funds to finance local 
business enterprises, civic activities, and chari- 
table organizations, and he will be solicited 
with the brazenness that would cause a hijacker 
to blush. In too many communities the super- 
intendency is still a “political plum,” and the 
superintendent is expected to “keep up his 
political fences.” Polite firmness with a few 
unreasonable leeches will develop wholesome 
respect. Taxes, community responsibilities, and 
living expenses take a heavy toll, and he 
should not impair his personal finances by 
unreasonable gifts. Some local activities must 
be supported by voluntary action, but he 
should use good judgment, and most com- 
munities will accept his decisions. 


The Superintendent's Wife 

Unless a _ sunerintendent’s home life is 
amicable, happy and tranquil, he is destined 
to fail. If irritating and aggravating domestic 
discord is added to his perplexing school prob- 
lems, he cannot maintain the poise, affability, 
and self-respect necessary to function effi- 
ciently. If his wife is a congenial companion 
and sympathetic partner, many bewildering 
and distracting problems will disappear by 
their mutual counseling and inspiration. 

His wife should be a “good mixer” and 
possess ability to make friends. She should 
know people and be able to recognize their 
faults and suspicions, and should not be 
offended at their impolitic behavior. All do 
not have the tremendous advantage of a 
college education or the stabilizing influence 
of a cultured and happy home. Much has 
been achieved toward an ideal of intelligent 


living, but much must still be done before 
(Concluded on page 86) 
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A MALIGNED DEVICE 


THE committee is the most effective and 
widely used device for the study of social 
and governmental problems, for develop- 
ment of policies, plans, legislation for 
evaluation of work. In school administra- 
tion and in fact in all education, it is rare 
that problems are left to individual study 
and decision. 

The criticisms of the committee plan 
have been based upon the experience of 
some individuals and have overlooked the 
fact that no better means exist of inform- 
ing boards of education, of helping them 
master intricate situations, and of finding 
solutions for complicated problems. The 
rightly conducted committee allows for free 
and frank discussion; it allows opposing 
individuals and groups to speak their minds 
and in the democratic process of give and 
take to compose differences and to find 
acceptable compromises. Possibly, the com- 
mittee plan would be more respected if 
committees did a better job of reporting. 

The techniques of committee work are 
too rarely analyzed and studied. Too many 
school executives feel that they must 
dominate the discussion; some enter a 
committee with a conclusion already drawn 
and are afraid to reverse themselves be- 
cause they may lose face. There is a wide 
difference in the types of committees and 
consequently in their techniques of doing 
business. The professional committee which 
is exploring a problem in education and 
which is made up of individuals of different 
rank in the hierarchy of the school staff 
is altogether different in tone and approach 
from the school-board committee, made 
up of laymen and seeking to master a prob- 
lem which has already passed the scrutiny 
of its executive. 

The board of education has a respon- 
sibility in asking that its executives have 
considerable skill in committee work. To 
the superintendent and the business man- 
ager a knowledge of committee techniques 
and considerable skill in leading committees 
is as important as is skill in the examina- 
tion of witnesses for a lawyer. Good com- 
mittee technique means not merely keeping 
ultimate purposes in mind; it means 
economy in time, continuous search for the 
one best solution of a problem, and respect 
for democratic processes. It means too the 
recording of essential facts and of signifi- 
cant alternate proposals so that a “look 
at the record” will help later in making a 
committee recommendation effective. 

The recent war could not have been 
fought effectively if the newer government 





agencies in Washington had not developed 
to the n’th degree the committee method 
of solving new problems. The records of 
their achievements, if studied, would pro- 
vide valuable materials for bettering the 
techniques of all committee work of public 
administrative groups. 


A PERIOD OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 
REORGANIZATION 


THE later years of the war and these 
early peace years will be recorded as a 
period in which the reorganization of rural 
school districts received a new and perhaps 
its greatest momentum. The difficulties of 
finding teachers, of financing the small 
schools, and the drift in population — all 
outcomes of the war — finally caused wide- 
spread action toward the solution of a 
problem long recognized by school ad- 
ministrators but widely neglected by state 
legislatures. It is a curious fact that most 
of the active work is being done in the 
North Central States where the one-teacher 
school district system has persisted. 

In 1947, the task of reorganization is 
being approached with far better under- 
standing of the purposes to be achieved than 
were the attempts at consolidation at the 
turn of the century. The traditional idea 
that the schools belong to the people of a 
community and must be kept close to them, 
continues to be recognized. But the notion 
of the small farm neighborhood as the unit 
for a school has given way to the idea of 
a larger rural community which is a much 
larger social and economic unit with all the 
needed facilities for communication and 
transportation, production and trade, and 
a certain degree of cultural self-sufficiency. 
The error of the old motive of economy 
which saw in a two- or four-teacher school 
a saving of salaries and of building main- 
tenance, has been realized. It is well under- 
stood now that broadened instructional 
services are only possible where enough 
children and enough taxable wealth are 
brought together to provide a program 
with twelve years of instruction, housed in 
one or two central high schools, and if 
need be, in scattered elementary schools. 
For economy and a balanced program, 
research has shown that the high school 
seems to need a population of at least 300 
children to draw from, and the grades 
need 700 pupils. And for adequate ad- 
ministration and supervision the rural 
school district must be of a size to permit 
of adequate support and of the arrange- 
ment of attendance units requiring travel 
distances of not more than 15 miles for 
the high school children. School districts 
meeting all these requirements are quite 
impossible in many rural situations, but 
they can be approached as practical ideals. 

While a broad series of principles which 
should underlie both state and local re- 
organization is well understood, the effec- 
tiveness of the movements in the several 
states varies considerably according to the 
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temper of the state governments, the spar- 
sity of population, economic conditions, 
and the leadership which the state school 
departments have been able to bring to 
bear in breaking down local traditions and 
antagonistic interests. Unquestionably, 
Illinois with its eight thousand districts is 
most widely aware of its problem and is 
giving promise of doing a thorough job 
of meeting local situations. Wisconsin is 
doggedly combining districts wherever its 
lame legislation permits the state depart- 
ment or the county superintendents to 
close a school and to combine districts, 
One model high school centralization 
planned for a community in the center of 
the state was voted down in July. Kansas 
is undergoing a second major process of 
reorganization made possible by a new 
law which recognizes the temper of the 
people and the wide variations in popula- 
tion and terrain. The present program will 
perhaps require a third complete program 
five or ten years hence. In Nebraska, 
consolidations are based almost entirely on 
necessity. The state needs a_ thorough 
modernization of its district-organization 
laws and of its plan of state support. Iowa 
is moving forward very satisfactorily on 
the basis of local discontent with existing 
consolidations which are seen to be too 
limited and which have given the people 
a glimpse of school advantages enjoyed in 
the larger towns. 

Every state needs a series of criteria, 
like those proposed for Illinois by Pro- 
fessors Sumption and Beem, that will set 
a mark of efficiency to be attained in both 
the setup of administrative and attendance 
districts. If the new districts set up in 
these years have the vitality of the original 
one-room school districts, they will last 
many years, and the school situation will 
be frozen for decades to come. Every state 
needs the leadership and the active work 
of the state school-board association in 
this job of reorganization. City board mem- 
bers should contribute as much as rural 
members for the simple reason that the 
cities have a stake in any reorganization 
program. The greater the efficiency and 
economy in the rural schools, the greater 
the likelihood that city schools also will 
improve. 


THOSE HIGHER SALARIES 


MUCH of the publicity given to the teacher 
problem in recent years has centered about 
the idea that the schools cannot do a 
satisfactory job of education because the 
salaries paid are so low. Unless the teach- 
ers are voted large increases, it has been 
held, the schools will continue to lose 
teachers and the whole system will be 
condemned to a shallow mediocrity which 
will be reflected in a mediocre citizenship 
for generations to come. 

With the opening of schools in Septem- 
ber, the teachers are to enjoy new, high- 
salary schedules that are away above any 
amounts that could be envisioned even a 
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decade ago. School boards, local taxing 
authorities, and state legislatures have 
found new and vastly greater tax sources 
that have surpassed even the hopes of the 
professional organizations; state minimums 
of $2,400 have been set in a dozen states, 
and in some cases have been supplemented 
by compulsory yearly increases for con- 
tinued service; cities and towns, so far 
uncounted, have improved the local serv- 
ice conditions by allowances for illness, 
by increases on the mere basis of experi- 
ence and added increases for further pro- 
fessional study. Even the privileges of 
resigning before the completion of contracts 
have been liberalized. 

The question may well be asked by the 
school boards: Will the teaching services 
be improved in keeping with the new 
salaries and the greatly improved security 
of the profession? Will there be a new 
dedication to the task of educating for 
American citizenship and the democratic 
way of life, for agljustment to the good 
life, and to the ultimate destiny of man? 
Will there be mere teaching of subject 
matter and the development of immediate 
skills, or will there be an effective effort 
to set up lasting attitudes and serious 
purposes worthy of our great heritage? 
Will the school boards support their 
executives and supervisory staffs to bring 
about such achievements? Or will the im- 
plied promises of higher levels of pro- 
fessional devotion soon be forgotten? 


DALLAS SCHOOLS SEPARATE 
FROM MUNICIPALITY 


THE action of Dallas, Tex., voters who 
in August separated the school district 
from the municipality and agreed that the 
school board should have authority to 
adopt its budget and to fix its tax levy, 
is an event in city school administration 
worthy of notice. The Dallas city govern- 
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ment and the schools have been operating 
under a tax limitation of $2.50 on the $100 
valuation, and the schools hav¢ been receiv- 
ing 86 cents of a combined rate of $2.46. 
In the future the schools may levy as much 
as $1.25, and the city will have its full 
limit of $2.50. The schools have set their 
levy for 1947-48 at one dollar in order to 
meet the increased salary schedule. 

The fiscal independence of city school 
districts was a hot problem more than 
twenty years ago, and is again coming to 
the fore in cities in Connecticut, Kentucky, 
and New York State where there has been 
constant interference in school finances by 
the municipal executives. Today, as 20 
years ago, experts in municipal government 
are holding that appointed school boards 
cannot be trusted with fiscal powers be- 
cause they are too far removed from the 
control of the voter and taxpayer. And the 
old error that the common council or a 
political budget+commission has a better 
overview of local conditions, the tax abili- 
ties of real estate, and business, continues 
to be urged. 

The fact that in literally hundreds of 
cities the school boards have during all 
these years levied taxes for schools, without 
waste or extravagance and mostly without 
undue increases in the school rates, has 
been entirely overlooked. It is quite correct 
to say that the independent school boards 
have been fully as conservative in their 
requests for local tax funds as have been 
the dependent boards. Frasier, in 1925, 
found from a study of large city. school 
systems that the best administered are run 
by the fiscally independent school boards, 
and we have no evidence that the situation 
has changed. 


SAFETY IN SCHOOLS 


ACCIDENTS are the causes of more 
deaths of children between the ages of one 
and twenty years than any one of the 
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infectious diseases. According to the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, accidental deaths have 
been reduced very little in number during 
the past two decades, while the mortality 
of children’s diseases has been cut steadily 
through better medical service and closer 
supervision of all health conditions. In only 
one group — Negro girls between the ages 
of fifteen and nineteen — disease, partic- 
ularly tuberculosis, take a higher toll than 
accidents. 

The schools can perhaps do little to 
immediately influence the number of 
accidents among preschool children, but 
they are in excellent position to warn 
children against the dangers of traffic, of 
food poisoning, of burns in the kitchen, 
of improper use of farm machinery, of fire 
arms, of falls on walkways and stairs. The 
schools can build up attitudes, and provide 
knowledge to prevent particularly home 
and street accidents, drowning, and auto- 
mobile injuries. Safety courses are already 
a part of elementary and secondary school 
programs. The present need is to greatly 
improve and intensify them. 

atten nis 

The picture of child labor and youth 
employment that has emerged in this first 
year of peace shows that this country 
has a long way to go before the needs of 
its young people in this field are fully met. 
There are still many gaps in the legal 
protection of young workers that should 
be bridged. There are still many gaps in 
the opportunities open to young people for 
the education essential for their develop- 
ment, for the counseling that will help 
them plan their vocations wisely, for the 
help they should have in establishing them- 
selves in jobs. Community action is vitally 
needed to deal with these problems and to 
utilize all possible resources to meet them. 
— Beatrice McConnell. 








NEWLY ELECTED SUPERINTENDENTS OF IMPORTANT CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 





Julius E. Bohn 
Springfield, Ill. 


Gilbert S. Willey 
Lincoln, Neb. 


K. E. Oberholtzer 
Denver, Colo. 


Harold J. Williams 
Davenport, la. 


Ernest F. Forbes 
New Britain, Conn. 
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Administrative Control Through — 








Accounting for Athletic Funds 


The athletic programs sponsored by high 
schools and the accounting of athletic funds 
are among the problems which seem to develop 
new aspects from year to year. Every school 
has at one time or another, set up policies for 
the control of athletics in the hope of settling 
its difficulties for all time to come. The present 
description of the accounting system and of 
the athletic policies which implement it has 
been written simply because the plan seems to 
avoid the older pitfalls that have vexed school 
boards and their executives. 

The Asbury Park board of education, in 
its policies governing high school athletics, 
holds that the board as the governing body of 
the school district is responsible for funds re- 
ceived from athletic games and for debts in- 
curred in the conduct of athletic activities. The 
New Jersey school laws, like similar laws in 
other states, set up these responsibilities and 
liabilities and make the members of boards 
responsible for the payment of deficits which 
may occur. The board holds that the large size 
of the funds involved, the vossibility of ir- 
regularities and failures in purchasing equip- 
ment and supplies are too heavy responsibili- 
ties to impose on busy coaches and other 
teachers and should be held close to the body 
which is legally and morally responsible for 
all acts of its athletic organizations. The board 
has, therefore. decided that all athletic funds 
should be definitely controlled by the board 
itself, and immediate management is centered 
in the office of the secretary-business manager 
of the board. Reports by the state auditor of 
school accounts and the school auditor have 
concurred in this view. 

Before the board assumed the control of the 
athletic funds, few financial reports were made 
to the board of education. Today, monthly 
financial reports, game reports, a summary of 
each sport’s cost, together with a complete 
yearly report and inventory of material are 
made to the board. The board is interested in 
the athletic program and is purchasing the best 
materials for its athletes. 

Agreements for games were made formerly 
and signed by faculty members but were never 


1Secretary-Business Manager, Asbury Park board of 


education, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Floyd G. Hoek’ 
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(Left) Report of Athletic Games, including income and outlay. (Top Right) 
Coach’s Requisition Form. (Bottom Right) Payroll Record. 


presented to the board for approval. The 
school law of New Jersey clearly states that 
athletic contests must be approved by the 
school boards. Since the athletic activities are 
the board’s legal responsibility, why not get 
official and legal approval of every game? 
Upon the recommendation of the superintend- 
ent of schools, the Asbury Park board either 
approves or disapproves the contests. The sec- 
retary of the board signs all agreements, 
which, he is careful to see, are drawn up 
in legally enforceable form. 

The secretary-business manager, who is 
bonded, purchases all supplies and equipment, 
keeps a financial record of all transactions, 
arranges transportation for teams, supervises 
the employment of help at games, carries on 
all financial transactions with other schools, 
and pays all obligations. There may be some 
coaches who might raise the cry, “What does 
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Central Office Inventory of Athletic Equipment. 


a school-board secretary know about athletic 
equipment or about my needs?” The question 
is not well taken because any school business 
executive can and does acquire at least a lay- 
man’s knowledge of the quality, cost, and 
desirability of the clothing and other articles 
used in athletic games. It is the coaches’ duty 
to select the articles he needs. The purchasing 
man’s job is to buy the equipment, not to 
select it. What the board pays for the equip- 
ment is no concern of the coach. In our sys- 
tem the coaches make requests for needed ar- 
ticles and specify the quality and numbers de- 
sired. The custodian of athletic equipment 
receives these requisitions and in turn presents 
them to the secretary-business manager of the 
board who obtains bids and places the orders. 
This system is good, sound business. Our 
coaches have yet to complain, though market 


(Concluded on 


page 90) 
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Inventory of Athletic Equipment at High Schools. 
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TABLE DESK S 1008 © CHAIR $ 915 


® Durable, welded tubular steel frames 
© Beautifully finished wooden elements 
® Both pieces available in graded sizes 


® Wood parts rigidly attached to frames 
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This movable, tubular combination is a 
typical example of the full flexibility incor- 
porated in Heywood-Wakefield designs. 
These light, easy-to-rearrange pieces 
lend themselves to an unending number 
of different classroom and study room 
arrangements. Write today for our new 
illustrated booklet showing other avail- 
able pieces. Heywood-Wakefield School 
Furniture Division, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 





The public schools of Springfield, Mass., 
under the direction of Supt. Alden H. Blanken- 
ship, have engaged in seven major undertak- 
ings during the school year 1946-47, all de- 
signed to improve the services for the children 
of the community. Supt. Blankenship reports 
in brief as follows: 

“1. Survey of individual staff members for 
suggestions on how to improve the Springfield 
schools. This was done by asking first the gen- 
eral office staff to individually summarize the 
suggestions which they thought were most im- 
portant in considering ways.of improving the 
Springfield schools. The same procedure was 
followed with principals and with teachers. 
Suggestions from each group were then sum- 
marized by the Research Department and re- 
turned with the request that they make a 
priority rating of each item, setting up four 
possible ratings: (1) things that needed im- 
mediate attention; (2) those that were impor- 
tant but would take a longer period of time 
for planning and organizing; (3) those that 
were still important but which could be put 
off until last; (4) those suggestions which 
were not important. They were also asked to 
indicate whether or not the suggestion was 
feasible in the present situation or not feasible. 
The outgrowth of this was a summary of 50 
to 75 items which received the highest priority 
by all members of the staff. These items will 
be used as a basis for planning our program 
ahead. A number of the suggestions have been 
carried through but others will take a longer 
period of time. Suggestions from the PTA 
groups in each of the schools were solicited 
through the Parent-Teacher Council.” 

Mr. Blankenship has had some very inter- 
esting suggestions from parent-teacher groups. 
He believes that this priority list gives a good 
starting point for the various phases of pro- 
gram improvement by indicating the interest 
of the individuals in certain areas where the 
beginnings can best be made. 

“2. Cumulative record system. As a result 
of a lot of study, discussion, and hard work, 
a new cumulative folder type record system 
has been set up for the Springfield schools. A 
large committee did the major part of the 
work in the area. They presented their ma- 
terials to principals, supervisors, teachers, and 
other staff members and asked for suggestions 
at different stages. The new cumulative record 
will be adopted on an experimental basis for 
one year in grades kindergarten through ten. 
Then at the end of the year an evaluation 
will be made which will indicate whether or 
not any additional improvements are needed 
before the cumulative record is permanently 
adopted. This type of record will tend to 
standardize some of the information for the 
whole school system and at the same time offer 
enough flexibility to provide opportunities for 


individual student records in the various 
buildings. 
“3. Workshop for administrators. A work- 


shop has been established for all of the central 
office staff and the principals and assistant 
principals of all the secondary schools. It is 
planned that this will be extended next year 
to include all elementary principals. Part of 
the workshop schedule has been carried on 
during the February vacation and the April 
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Springfield Records Progress 


vacation, the most of it being done after 
school is out in the summer and again before 
school starts in the fall. The workshop groups 
are concentrating their attention on the major 
problems that seem important to all, a good 
share of which have grown out of the sugges- 
tions received from all of the various staff 
members. The administrative staff members 
and principals seemed to have thoroughly en- 
joyed the workshop because it gave them an 
opportunity to share their thinking with others, 
to get better acquainted with each other, and 
to plan together for the improvement of the 
Springfield schools.” 

4. Rules and regulations revised. The School 
Committee has revised its rules and regula- 
tions to meet present conditions and improved 
policies of administration. 

5. Personnel policies. The personnel policies 
are being revised and reprinted. They represent 
the new liberal attitudes of the Committee. 
The present plan is to organize them in a loose 
leaf folder so that when future changes are 
made it will not be necessary to reprint the 
whole booklet immediately. 

“6. Music program. The members of the 
School Committee and the administrative staff 
are interested in improving the music program 
throughout the system. One of the first steps 
taken is the addition of a new music super- 
visor for the city. This position has been 
vacant since 1941 although Springfield has had 
during this period of time an assistant super- 
visor in charge of elementary music. The new 
director will have an opportunity to co-ordi- 
nate the whole program from the elementary 
school though the secondary schools. 

“7. Salary schedule. The new salary schedule 
went into effect on April 1, 1947. Basically it 
is still the single salary schedule with a tem- 
porary cost of living made a permanent part 
of the schedule and an average annual increase 
of $500 per teacher included. This makes a 
new minimun for a bachelor’s degree and two 
years of experience of $2,416 with a maximum 
of $3,816. The minimum for a master’s degree 
with two years of experience is $2,566 with a 
maximum of $4,216. The new maximum for 
the sixth year level is $4,416: Annual incre- 
ments are $100.” 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES 


U. S. commissioner of education John W. 
Studebaker has announced that the annual 
appropriation of $255,000 which has been 
added to the monies available to the office 
will be spent in strengthening three aspects of 
the service program of the office. 

The first additional work to be undertaken 
will be the improvement of the teaching of 
democratic citizenship on the elementary and 
secondary school levels. Dr. Studebaker holds 
that this should especially emphasize the mean- 
ing of democracy and the dangerous alterna- 
tives presented by totalitarian governments. 
The international responsibility of the United 
States necessarily becomes a part of the pro- 
gram. 

The second sphere of emphasis to be given 
by the office will be education in science and 
mathematics. The instruction in these fields 
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ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
APPOINTED 


The appointment of Edwin H. Miner of Fairfield, Vt., 
as associate commissioner of education has been announced 
by Dr. John W. Studebaker. 





Edwin H. Miner 


Miner 
record of 


comes to the Office of Education after a fine 
service in the United States Army Education 
Program, where he was in charge of developing plans and 
programs of the Armed Forces Institute. He was previ- 
ously connected with public schools in New England and 
was recently superintendent of schools at Wellesley, Mass. 
He holds a bachelor’s degree received at Dartmouth, a 
master’s at Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
has done two years of work toward the doctorate at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 





at the high school level is to be particularly 
encouraged. 

The third and last field of work is education 
for health and physical fitness and is an 
indirect result of the experiences of the recent 
war. Dr. Studebaker holds that there should 
be definite instruction, as well as activities, 
for the development and conditioning of our 
youth. 


. 
NEW SAFETY REQUIREMENT 

Under a law recently passed in New York 
State, school buses are required to bear flashing 
red signals, front and rear. The lights must be 
operated whenever the bus is halted to receive 
or deposit passengers. It is believed that the law 
will facilitate compliance with another law which 
requires that all drivers of vehicles must halt 


“when a school bus stops. The flashing signals 


must be carried on all buses with a _ seating 
capacity of more than seven used exclusively to 
transport pupils and teachers. 


RADIO IN SCHOOL PUBLICITY 
The use of radio in school publicity is only a 
step toward utilizing the modern tools which the 
rapid developments in science have made avail- 
able. Schools cannot afford to be behind industrial 
and commercial firms in the use of these tools if 
they are.to hold their proper place along with 
these other -life activities. After all, education is 
living and the educational institutions should 
have all of the advantages which the modern age 
has to offer. With the growing importance of 
extending the educational offerings to all ages and 
all classes, radio broadcasting has a distinct place 
as one of the facilities by which large numbers of 
people can be reached in a short time and with 
considerable convenience. The importance of radio 
as a tool cannot be denied. The proper techniques 
for effective use in connection with schoolwork 

must yet be developed. — E. C. Blom. 
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THE GREATEST UNDERWOOD es) “= 


THAT ENGINEERING SCIENCE 
HAS YET PRODUCED! 






For more than fifty years Underwood has been known as Typewriter 
Leader of the World... 


The very first typewriter to give secretaries a front stroke visible 
writing machine, shift key locks, keyboard right-margin release key 
and many other operating conveniences. 


The only typewriter to give you easy-set front margin stops 
and a time-saving centering scale. 





The very last word in typing ease . . . with smooth, speedy and 
rhythmic key action, and other operating advantages to make your 
typing more pleasant . . . and to help you get finished on time. 


Underwood continues to lead the field . . . and brings you Rhythm 
Touch for typing thrill; an open door for new speed and accuracy. 









You'll find Rhythm Touch a wonderful help in your typing. 
Your fingers will ripple happily over the perfectly balanced 
keyboard, making it easy to increase your speed. 





Lucky the girl who has a new Underwood. Lucky you, when you get one, 
too. Why not talk to your boss about ordering a new Underwood 
with Rhythm Touch? Ask him... now! 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines . . 
ing Machines .. . Carbon Paper . . 
and other Supplies. 


Toronto 1, Canada 


»yri ht 1°47, Underwood Corporation 






Your nearby Underwood office will 
demonstrate this new Underwood with 
pleasure... and sell it with pride. 


Underwood Corporation 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 


— Sales and Service Everywhere 


... TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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SCHOOL 


Spencer Vacuum tools have swivel joints that make cleaning under desks easy 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO 


CLEAN A SCHOOL ath a Groom? 


Just in case you are toying with the idea of saving a few cents a square foot on 
that new school, why not face the false economy of such a move? Here are a 
few facts you can substantiate from schools near you and the reports of educa- 


tional authorities. 


1. There is only one way to clean a school properly—that is with a powerful 
mechanical vacuum and vacuum tools suitable for every surface. 

2. Brooms and dry mops spread dust and germs, weaken the control of 
epidemics, injure paint, draperies, rugs—and everything in the building. 

3. Spencer Vacuum Cleaning is not more expensive, all costs considered. 
Repairs on the vacuum machine are as little as a dollar a year. Many 
have been in service thirty years or more. Spencer also cleans radiators, 
filters, projection machinery, boilers, and many other things that cannot 


be cleaned by hand. 


Stationary machines for new schools. Portable for small or old schools. Ask 


for the bulletins. 


325A 


PENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN, 














CAFETERIA HINTS 


The board of education at Toronto, Ontario, 
through the office of C. H. R. Fuller, business 
manager, issues monthly suggestions for the school 
cafeterias. These include complete menus for (a) 
the best of foods available during each month of 
the year, and (b) for economical and well-bal- 
anced diets. The board of education permits the 
cafeteria directors in the several schools to change 
prices within certain limits in order to meet 
changes in the cost of foods. The purpose of the 
cafeterias is to provide attractive and nourishing 
foods in the most economical manner and to 
cover costs without profit and without noticeable 
surpluses or deficits. 








Each of the monthly bulletins contains general 
hints for the work of the cafeteria and complete 
menus for (a) hot plate lunches, (b) cold plates, 
and (c) sandwich plates. A variety of desserts and 
other a la carte items is offered. In addition, a 
few articles of food are sold but not advertised. 
These foods include hot dogs, baked goods, fresh 
whole fruits and raw vegetables, chocolate bars, 
ice cream, biscuits, peanuts, potato chips, and pop- 
corn. In order to discourage undesirable eating 
habits, and to encourage purchases of regular 
lunches, the quantities of these nonadvertised 
foods is distinctly limited. 

The menus are carefully planned to avoid ex- 
cessive use of meat and to encourage children to 
eat nutritious nonmeat meals. The shortage of 
meats in Canada has made some voluntary meat- 
less days necessary. 


PURCHASING SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
The board of education at Barstow, Calif., has 
recently adopted resolutions to control on the 
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one hand, the procedures used by teachers and 
principals in requisitioning and handling school 
supplies and on the other hand, the filling of 
orders on the part of vendors. 

All requisitions must be placed in the hands of 
the business assistant of the board of trustees 
who will purchase the materials under the general 
policies of the board. Copies of purchase orders 
will be sent to the teacher or other employee who 
makes the requisition. In some cases shipments 
may be made directly to the school or the de- 
partment, in which case a shipping receipt must 
be returned to the school business office 

No vendors may supply materials to the school 
district without purchase orders, the numbers of 
which must appear on all invoices, packing slips, 
packages, and correspondence. Invoices must be 
itemized as to quantity, description of material, 
and unit prices. Invoices in triplicate are approved 
at the regular meetings of the board held on the 
first Monday of each month and warrants are 
issued promptly for approval by the offices of 
the county superintendent and county auditor 

In cases of equipment failures where it is nec- 
essary to obtain parts immediately, as for ex- 
ample, boiler, electrical, and bus breakdowns, 
orders may be placed orally and must be con- 
firmed later by a written purchase order 


RAISE SCHOOL EMPLOYEES’ SALARIES 

The wages of all teachers, supervisors, building 
custodians, and other employees of the East 
Liverpool, Ohio, schools have been raised by 
amounts ranging from $450 to $850 annually. 
Supt. W. G. Fordyce has announced that the local 
share of the state appropriation will be $151,000 
per year so that the board of education can give 
41. members of the faculty holding M.A. degrees 
increases of $850 a year; 64 teachers with B.A. 
degrees, $750; 17 teachers with three years train- 
ing, $650; 19 teachers with two years training, 
$550; and 17 emergency teachers, $450. The 
superintendent, the supervisors, and principals will 
receive proportionate increases. The raises of 25 
full-time building custodians, bus drivers, and 
mechanics employed on a twelve-month basis will 
be $20 per month. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS AFFAIRS 


®& The National Bureau of Standards has re- 
cently consolidated its divisions of commercial 
standards and of simplified practices into a single 
division called Commodity Standards. The new 
organization will continue the bureau’s co-ordinat- 
ing role in the development of voluntary, simpli- 
fied, industrial practice and in the promotion of 
wider use of commercial standards in business. 
Edwin W. Ely, former chief of the simplified 
practice division will head the organization. The 
bureau is at present working with more than 
100 committees of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation and is represented on 55 technical com- 
mittees of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. In recent years a considerable number of 
articles of school-furniture equipment and sup- 
plies have been simplified under the National 
Bureaus’ Organization 

® The Minneapolis, Minn., board of education 
has adopted a recommendation of Supt. J. W. 
Goslin fixing the salaries and working hours of the 
foremen in the repair and maintenance department 
of the city school. In general, the foremen are to 
work an eight-hour day and an average month of 
21.75 days. They are to be on duty 15 minutes 
prior to the opening of the shop workday, are 
to have an hour for lunch, and are to quit 15 
minutes prior to the closing of the shop. The 
salaries adopted are the local by-the-month union 
rates with the additional amount for foremanship 
service: general eléctrician, $430; carpenter, 
$401.29; electrician, $385; mill foreman, $334.95; 
tool maintenance man, $334.95; painter, $381.71; 
sheet-metal worker, $374.10; plumber and steam 
fitter, $391.50; laborer, $257; roofer, $1.83 per 
hour 

®& Springfield, Mo. The school board has raised 
the wages of the 56 custodians by 21% per cent 
> Danville, Ill. A newly adopted wage scale 
raises the pay of all school custodians $7 per 
week 
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HOLD THIRD INDIANA SCHOOL-BUILDING 
CONFERENCE 


Under the chairmanship of Dr. Harold E. 
Moore, the Indiana University school of education 
on July 25 and 26 held its third school-building 
conference for the discussion of the problems of 
“planning school buildings for tomorrow’s educa- 
tional program.” Dean E. T. Peterson of the 
University of Iowa discussed the current problems 
of planning school services and school plants for 
overcoming current social breakdown through the 
redirection of intellectual, recreational, and spir- 
itual interests. In a later address he outlined the 
contribution to rural social uplift and self-develop- 
ment of the Impington Village College in Cam- 
bridgeshire, England, where a remarkable school 
plant helps make possible revolutionary adult 
and adolescent educational programs. W. F. Clapp 
of the Michigan State department of education 
urged the study of planning for the current eight 
billion dollar school-building needs because these 
new plants will freeze the character of the educa- 
tional program for several generations to come 

Architect John E. Nichols, West Hartford, 
Conn., predicted that school construction costs 
which are up 200 per cent from 1938 will be 
stabilized at an unknown level and urged delay 
on building contracts so that undesirable cuts in 
facilities do not hamper education in the next 
50 vears. Leonard N. James, lighting consultant 
of General Electric Company, discussed the new 
LE.S. standards for school lighting which are to 
recommend improved total schoolroom conditions 
for seeing rather than greatly increased foot- 
candles of lighting. The panel discussion on plan- 
ning and construction problems, led by Architect 
Lawrence Perkins of Chicago, brought out the 
unsettled condition in the building-construction 
field, the advantages of the present low interest 
rates for school bonds, the need of state aid in 
planning and financing schools, and the advisabil- 
ity of making new buildings fully meet needs of 
community for recreation, etc. 

Dr. Paul Seagers, who is the newly appointed 
professor of school plant planning at Indiana, 
summarized the discussions and pointed out the 
need for making the schoolroom truly a com- 
munity center. 


DRACUT BUILDING PROGRAM 


The Dracut, Mass., school committee in co-oper- 
ation with the Dracut postwar school building 
committee is completing plans for the erection of 
two elementary school buildings to be completed 
within the next five years. 

Upon recommendation of Dr. Garland B. Rus- 
sell, superintendent of schools, a survey of the 
school population and of the local school plant 
was made. The results showed that two elemen 
tary buildings were immediately needed to re- 
place two overcrowded and obsolete buildings 
The building committee following the survey 
studied the qualifications of various architectural 
firms and appointed Messrs. McLaughlin and 
Burr. This firm has presented preliminary plans 
for a 12-room building in the center of town and 
has recommended the location of a second build 
ing in the Kenwood Section. Land for both 
schools has been acquired. 

Both buildings will employ natural light to its 
fullest by the use of directional glass blocks and 
clear glass vision strips. Especial provisions will 
be made for teachers’ rooms, toilets, etc 

The building in the center of the town is ad 
jacent to the present four-year high school and 
1 consideration has been given in the planning to 
its eventual use as a part of a six-year high 
school. The office of the school committee and of 
the superintendent and a library servicing both 
lildings will be a part of the building 
The town has set aside the sum of $80,000 to 
begin the construction work 
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No. 883 
MULTIPLE 
OPERATION 
WARDROBE 


Showing a 5-door mul- 
tiple operation unit with 
blackboards and metal 
chalk trays mounted to 
doors. Master door at 
left. Furnishings include 
continuous hat and coat 
racks with two shelves, 
three hook strips, and 
double prong hooks. 
Note absence of floor 
track. 


Fo many years, Richards-Wilcox 
School Wardrobes have been recognized as 
outstanding for three important reasons— 
simplicity, utility and low cost. With ever- 
increasing enrollments, even the problem 
of what to do with Johnny’s hat and coat 
is a serious one. Because the Richards- 
Wilcox line of school wardrobes is complete 
—a wardrobe to meet every requirement 
and situation—more and more schools are 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


® Fond du Lac, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved a five-year school-building program, esti 
mated to cost $1,120,000. The program, prepared 
by Norman J. Peters, chairman of the building 
committee, and Roy W. Thiel, chairman of the 
finance committee, calls for an immediate start, 
and will be financed either by the use of city 
treasury surpluses and yearly tax levies or by 
long-term borrowing 

& Lohrville, lowa. Several changes and improve 
ments have been made in the Lohrville Consoli 
dated School for the school vear 1947-48. The 
manual-training department has been moved to 
the school garage, and the school lunchroom will 
occupy the space formerly used by the depart 
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specifying R-W equipment. 

R-W School Wardrobes are available, 
completely furnished, with any number of 
individually or multiple operated doors 
required to accommodate a specified num- 
ber of pupils. Combinations of pupil’s sec- 
tions, bookcases, supply cabinets and 
teacher’s wardrobes also available. Your 
nearest Richards-Wilcox office will gladly 
furnish complete information. 


OVER 67 YEARS 





ment. A new 30-{ft. addition to the school garage 
has been built near the present building. Construc- 
tion work has been started on a new athletic 
field west of the city park, which will be ready 
for use soon. A floodlighting system has been 
installed for night baseball and football games 

®& Wichita, Kan. The voters have approved a 
$400,000 bond issue for Hardin College, and a 
25-cent increase in the school tax levy 

& Onalaska, Wis. The Onalaska Men’s Club is 
sponsoring a plan to erect a building to serve as 
a youth’s recreation center. The club will assume 
full responsibility for the project 

& Groves, Tex. Construction work has been 
started on a new jumior high school building to 
cost approximately $686,000. The building will be 
completed shortly 
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FIRST IN SOUND... FINEST IN PROJECTION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. N.J. 
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lighter weg hd \6 mm Projector 


JECTION. 


OMPARE the simplicity of operation 

and brilliant performance of this 
new RCA “400” with any other pro- 
jector—then prove by your own tests 
and with your own films the superior 
qualities which have made RCA the 
FIRST IN SOUND... FINEST IN PRO- 


This projector has been designed to give you 
all up-to-the-minute improvements—new scuft- 
resistant cases, finger-tip tilting mechanism, self- 
seating sprocket shoes which save your film, and 
a host of other exclusive features—and of course, 
the superb sound and brilliant pictures you ex- 
pect from any RCA projector... 
today’s classrooms. 


¢e Lighter Weight: 
By simplifying design and using lighter weight, 
high-strength materials, you have a compact 
projector which is readily carried from room to 
room by teacher or student. 


and need in 


¢ Simplified Operation: 

All controls are centrally located and plainly 
marked on the operating side of the projector; 
you rewind by simply flipping a switch — no belts 
or reels to change. 


¢ Easy to Thread: 


Exclusive new “cushion action” sprocket shoes 


permit film to be literally slipped into proper 


¢ Sound and Silent: 
Change from sound to silent operation by merely 
turning a knob—automatic speed regulator in- 


position—film threading path embossed on the 
projector. 


sures you of the finest performance at soupd or 
silent speeds. 


¢ Brighter Pictures: 
Straight-line optical system gives brilliant illumi- 
nation and sharper pictures from either color or 


black-and-white films. 


SEE IT...HEAR IT... Your nearest RCA Educational Dealer (listed below) 


will gladly arrange a demonstration 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Stevens Pictures, inc. 
526 Twentieth Street, N. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 

Culver's 

231 N. First Street 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 


Screen Adette Equipment Corp. 


1709 W. Eighth Street 


San Diego 
Austin Safe and Desk Co. 
1320 Fifth Avenue 


San Francisco 


Screen Adette Equipment Corp. 


68 Post Street 


CONNECTICUT 
East Hartford 
Radio and Appliance 
Distributors, Inc. 
673 Connecticut Boulevard 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
American Amplifier and 
Television Corp. 
111 Nineteenth St., N. W. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 
Orben Pictures, Inc. 
1137 Miramar Ave. 


Miami 
Stevens Pictures, Inc. 
9536 N. E. Second Avenue 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Stevens Pictures, Inc. 
101 Walton, N. W. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
RCA Victor Distributing Corp. 
445 N. Lake Shore Drive 


Peoria 
Klaus Radio and Electric Co. 
707 Main Street 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis 
Modern Audio Visual Div. of 
Allied, Inc. 
3810 E. Sixteenth Street 


IOWA 
Des Moines 
General Pictures Productions 
621 Sixth Avenve 


Washington 
Sorden Music Company 
118 E. Washington Street 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington 
Office Equipment Company 
128 Wes? Short Street 


Louisville 
Office Equipment Company 
117-125 South 4th Avenue 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


RCA Victor Distributing Corp. 


1930 E. Jefferson Avenue 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 


St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 


55-59 E. Sixth Street 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Herschel Smith Co. 

119 Reach Street 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City 

RCA Victor Distributing Corp. 

1422-24 Grand Avenve 

St. Louis 

Interstate Supply Co. 

26 So. Tenth Street 
MONTANA 

Manhattan 

Camp Bell Films 
NEBRASKA 

Lincoln 


Stephenson School Supply Co. 


935 “O" Street 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo 
Bacon and Vincent Company 
| Ellicott Street 


New York City 
Comprehensive Service Co 
245 West 55th Street 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem 
Radio Electronics Company 
137 N. Main Street 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo 
Daveay Music Company 
613 First Avenue, N 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Manse Film Library 
2514 Clifton Avenue 


Cleveland 

Visual Communications, Inc. 
308 Film Exchange Bidg. 
2108 Payne Avenve 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
Kirkpatrick, Inc. 
1634 S. Boston Avenue 


OREGON 
Portiand 


Harper-Meggee, Inc. 
1506 N. W. Irving Street 


Screen Adette Equipment Corp. 


611 N. Tillamook 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Garrett-Buchanan Company 
12 to 26 S. 6th Street 


Pittsburgh 
Hamburg Brothers 
305 Penn Avenue 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 
United Camera Exchange 
607 Westminster Street 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
Palmetto Pictures, Inc. 
1909'4 Main Street 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Folls 
Midwest-Beach Company 
222 S. Phillips Avenue 


Or write to Educational Department, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, New Jersey. 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville 
Tennessee Visual 
Education Service 
Journal Bidg., P. O. Box 36! 


Nashville 

Tennessee Visual 
Education Service 

722 Commerce Street 


TEXAS 
Dallas 
Audio Video Institute 
1501 Young Street 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Western Sound & Equipment Co. 
142 E. First Street, South 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Capitol Film & Radio Company 
19 West Main Street 


WASHINGTON 
Seattie 
Harper-Meggee, Inc. 
960 Republican Street 


Spokane 
Harper-Meggee, Inc. 
N. 734 Division Street 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
West Virginia Seating Co 
837-839 Second Avenue 


WISCONSIN 
Eov Claire 
Eau Claire Book and 
Stationery Co 
320 S. Barstow Street 
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. No. 12013-D American Standard School Type Cabinet 


School Printing Department 


ATF is prepared to assist school execu- 
tives in planning complete new graphic 
arts departments or in modernizing ex- 
isting departments. This service is free. 
Write for details on your school letter- 
head, stating number of students to be 


accom mod ated. 


Also available are these free publications: 


GRAPHIC ARTS... The Foundation of a Liberal 
Education 


FACTS about the PRINTING INDUSTRY FOR 


SCHOOLS with Guidance Addendum 
LOOKS...PLUS (How type is made at ATF) 
GENERAL SHOP SPECIFICATIONS 


IDEA FILE (Reproductions of school printing 
projects) ° 


SPECIFICATION FOLDERS for Junior High, Senior 
High, Vocational Schools and Teachers 
Colleges 





10x15 New Series C&P Platen Press 


American Type Founders (377 


Departm ent of Education 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jerse 





®& Highland Park, Tex. The school board has 


ee School - - set its 1947-48 budget at $912,928, an increase of 
——————} _ $150,535 


4 ®& Gov. Dwight H. Green, of Illinois, on July 
21 signed a bill raising state flat and equalization 
grants to Illinois schools. The measure was the 
major bill in the $65,653,000 administration school 

VIRGINIA SCHOOL FINANCES aid program approved by the general assembly 
Virginia spent $20,672,000 for public education Under the bill, elementary schools will have their 
in the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1946, flat grants raised from $19 to $22 a pupil and 
State Auditor J. Gordon Bennett has reported equalization grants from $80 to $90. Flat grants 
The auditor’s report. on the state board of to high schools will be boosted from $4 to $7 and 
education shows that $22,340,000 was available equalization grants from $90 to $100. The equal 
during the fiscal year. Some of the larger outlays _ ization grant per building is increased from $1,200 
included $14,631,000 for direct maintenance of to $1,400. The additional grants will be paid 














inance and Taxation 


public schools, $870,000 for visual-education July 1, 1948 

equipment, $1,705,000 for joint vocational educa ® The Texas state board of education has paid 
tion, and $500,000 for aid in pupil transportation local schools an additional $6 per capita appor 
The state education department ended the fiscal tionment for the year which closed on August 31 
year, however, with a balance of nearly $1,400,00( making the total paid $41. For the year 1947-48 


the state apportionment will be $55 per capita of 
SCHOOL TAXATION AND FINANCE which teachers will receive 80 per cent in salaries 


®& The 1947-48 school budget of Rock Island ®& State school aid in’ Arizona for the vear 1947 
Ill., has been fixed at $1,016,00( 42 will total $9,748,520, an increase of $3,070,285 
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over the previous school year. According to an 
announcement of Loren Vaughn, director of re- 
search and statistics, Arizona State Department of 
Public Instruction, the state has increased its aid 
to $95 per elementary and high school pupil, and 
the several counties will add $420 per pupil to the 
toca! school district expenditures. 

® Davenport, Iowa. The school budget for 
1948-49 as adopted by the school board will 
amount to $2,246,208, an increase over 1947-48 of 
$122,177. An increase of 3 mills in the local levy 
will be necessary. 
®& The Georgia State Board of Education has 
fixed the state school budget for 1947-48 at $37,- 
724,194. It is expected that school consolidations 
can be effected by eliminating 300 classrooms and 
thus reducing the state aid by $375,000. 
® Omaha, Neb. A vastly improved financial sit- 
uation for the city schools is in prospect for the 
year 1947-48. The board has approved a budget 
calling for $143,297.75 greater than last vear and 
a tax levy nearly %-mill lower. The total budget 
will be $1,039,244.75, against a total of $895,947 
last year. The tax needs are expected to be 
$789,864.75, compared with $797,247 in 1946-47, 
The biggest increase in expenditures will be 
$165,700 in salaries of teachers, clerks, and cus- 
todians. Another item will be the $15,000 outlay 
for oil-heating equipment. 

Based on the figures, Dr. Burke said that it 
looks like the increased valuations will increase 
the revenue about $350,000 to $425,000. The 
school system will now operate in the black. In 
the past the schools have been operated at a 
deficit, borrowing from the bond fund to make 
up the deficit every year. 
®& Topeka, Kans. The board of education has 
decided on a 1947 budget which will increase 
school taxes by one mill. The total tax levies 
for all budget funds for the year amounts to 
19.165 mills. The general fund has been increased 
from 13.3 mills to 14.645 mills, or an increase of 
1.345 mills, but the total increase has been re- 
duced to one mill by reductions in the building 
and bond levy. School officials believe that the 
real relief in the bond levy will come next year 
when some $50,000 less money will be needed 
to retire bonds. Notable progress has been made 
in retiring bonds, and in 1951 the schools will be 
entirely free from debt for the first time in a 
quarter of a century. 

& St. Louis, Mo. The tentative budget for the 
1947-48 school vear has been set at $17,500,056 
which is an increase of $1,360,000 over last year 
The increase in appropriations is attributed to 
salary increases, cost-of-living adjustments, and 
higher cost of school materials. It is estimated 
that the appropriations will exceed the estimated 
maximum income of the school system by $1,843,- 
847. Increases in the salary schedules of teachers 
and the cost-of-living adjustment given to school 
employees will add about $975,000 to the operat- 
ing expenses. The largest appropriation, $11,375,- 
721, was requested by the instruction department, 
which is an increase of $1,184,277 for the payment 
of salary increases. The school-building depart- 
ment has requested $3,761,232, or $352,368 more 
than last year, to meet salarv increases and ex- 
penses for repairs and improvements which had 
been deferred 
®& Beloit, Wis. The tentative budget of the 
school board for 1947-48 calls for a total esti- 
mated expenditure of $990,505, of which $817,883 
will be raised by taxation. The total budget calls 
for an increase of $108,546 over 1946. The in- 
crease in expenditures is due to increases in the 
cost of school materials, capital outlay expense, 
and other items 
& Danville, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,128,221 for the 1947-48 fiscal 
vear. About $200,000 of the increase in ex- 
penditures is due to advanced salaries for teachers 
> A bill authorizing the financing of 103 schools 
located on government property has been passed 
by the U. S. House of Representatives. The bill 
will provide funds for the schools of Plainview, 
Kans., which has a budget this year of $165,000 
The total amount allocated for the 103 schools 
is approximately five million dollars 
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“TEACHERS GUIDE™ 


A modern, efficient, standardized 







method of teaching office prac- 


tice and business arithmetic 


Is your school equipped with Monroe Educators? If so Teacher’s Guide is 


definite insurance that your students will have sound teaching even if there 


is a change of teachers. 


If you haven’t yet used Monroe Educators, Teacher’s Guide will show why this 


calculator has become standard equipment in schools all over the country. 


We will gladly send a free copy of Teacher’s Guide to any school or college— 


just use the coupon below. 





MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPT. ORANGE, N. J. 


Please send me a free copy of Teacher's Guide 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


UNDER-SUPPLY, UNDER-TRAINING AND 
TEACHING PROFESSION IS A PROBLEM AMERICA MUST SOLVE 


of 


UNDER-PAY IN THE 
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“Teachers Salaries Still Resing 


WASHINGTON ADOPTS SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of the District of Co- 
lumbia has adopted a new salary schedule for all 
teachers in the Washington public schools. The 
schedule will mean immediate increases in salaries 
for all teachers ranging from $700 to $900. 

The schedule provides that all teachers holding 
a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent will receive 
a minimum of $2,500 and will be raised to $4,000 
by means of 15 annual increments of $100. Teach- 
ers holding a master’s degree will begin at $3,000 
and will rise in 15 annual increments to $4,500. 

Principals in elementary schools and assistants 
in high schools will begin at $4,300 and will rise 
after ten vears to $5,300. Senior high school as- 
sistant princinals and department heads will enjoy 
a range of from $4,500 to $5,500. Junior high 
school principals and vocational high school prin- 
cinals will range from $4,800 to $5,800. Senior 
high school principals, directors, divisional direc- 
tors, and chief examiners will range from $5,300 
to $6300. The president of the teachers’ college 
and the associate superintendents will range from 
$6.400 to $7,700. The assistant superintendent in 
charge of business administration and first assist- 
ant superintendents will range from $7,400 to 
$8,700. The superintendent of schools will be 
paid $14,000. 

The salaries of attendance officers, census ad- 
visers. and child labor inspectors will range from 
$2,500 to $4.000. The director of attendance will 
receive $4,500 to $5,500, and chief attendance 
officers, $3,600 to $4,600 

The legislative provisions implementing the 
schedule require that after receiving the fifth and 
tenth annual increments each teacher and other 
employee must furnish evidence of further pro- 
fessional growth and attainments. The actual cri- 
teria of professional growth and attainments will 
be set up shortly by a committee of teachers 
working under the direction of the superintendent 
of schools and will be approved by the board of 
education. 


ARLINGTON SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Arlington, Va., has 
adopted a new salary schedule for 1947-48 under 
which all teachers now teaching in Arlington 
County are placed on the scale as follows: 

Nondegree teachers: minimum, $2,200, maxi- 
mum, $3,800, with annual increments of $100 for 
each vear of experience not to exceed 16. 

Bachelor degrees: minimum, $2,400; maximum, 
$4,000, with annual increments of $100 for each 
vear not to exceed 16. 

Master’s degrees: minimum, $2,600; maximum, 
$4,000, with annual increments of $100 for each 
vear not to exceed 16 

Teachers with previous experience elsewhere re- 
ceive $100 for two to four years’ experience; those 
with five to eight years, $200; and those with 
nine years, $300 

Principals of two to three-teacher schools will 


receive increments of $200; those in four to six-_ 


teacher schools, $300; those in seven to fifteen- 
teacher schools, $400; and those in sixteen to 
fortv-teacher schools, $600 


HOUSTON SALARIES ADJUSTED 

A compromise salary plan, as outlined by Supt 
W. E. Moreland, has been adopted at Houston, 
Tex., by the Houston school board for 1947-48 
The plan, as adopted, will grant all contract 
teachers, not affected by the minimum salary law 
passed by the state legislature this vear, and all 
administrators, a flat raise of $600 which will 
include the regular annual advancement of $100 

The plan sets a minimum salary of $2,200 for 
probationary teachers holding B.A. degrees, and 
$2,400 for probationary teachers with M.A. de- 
grees; gives contract teachers with B.A. degrees 
$2,300 minimum and $4,000 maximum salaries, 
and those with M.A. degrees $2.500 minimum and 
$4,200 maximum salaries. It also authorizes ad- 


justments to meet the requirements of the min- 
imum salary law passed by the Texas legislature 
during its past session. 

The board has granted a $1,500 annual salary 
increase to Supt. Moreland and to Business Man- 
ager H. L. Mills, bringing their salaries from 
$11,000 to $12,000. 

Although this raise of teacher salaries will put 
an additional $1,861,000 into the pockets of city 
teachers, beginning September 1, it does not repre- 
sent all the teachers had asked for. Two groups, 
the Houston Classroom Teachers Association and 
a teacher salary committee, authorized by the 
school board to study the salary question, had 
asked for an equalization of all salaries on the 
basis of Houston experience before any flat raise 
was given. The superintendent explained that it 
was impossible to carry out the request because 
of the lack of funds. 

WEST ORANGE SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education for West Orange, N. J., 
has adopted a new single-salary schedule of the 
preparation-experience type, effective September 
1. The salaries of teachers of less than four-years 
preparation range from $2,050 to $3,550; the 
salaries of holders of a bachelor’s degree’ range 
from $2,200 to $4,150; of holders of a master’s 
degree, $2,350 to $4,600. Teachers who have 32 
semester-hours’ credit beyond the M.A. degree 
will be paid with the range of $2,500 to $4,900. 
Increases in salary will be automatic during satis- 
factory service up to the maximum, Progress in 
the scale will be withheld during the year follow- 
ing an unsatisfactory rating and will not be re- 
sumed during the succeeding year unless a satis- 
factory rating has been gained. When _ the 
satisfactory rating has been won the teacher will 
be returned to the point on the scale correspond- 
ing to her years of service. 

In the future only credit gained in West Orange 
will be allowed on the salary schedule. New 
teachers with outside experience will be placed 
at a point on the salary schedule mutually agreed 
upon. Teachers who are given additional respon- 
sibilities above their regular duties will be com- 
pensated under a separate contract mutually 
agreed upon and subject to discontinuance on the 
discretion of the school board 

Elementary principals supervising less than 12 
teachers with less than B.A. degree range from 
$3,200 to $4,400; with B.A. degree, range, $3,600 
to. $4,800; with M.A. degree, range, $4,000 to 
$5,200; with 32 hours beyond M.A. degree, range, 
$4,400 to $5,600. Annual increases, $200 

Elementary principals with more than 12 teach- 
ers will be paid $400 per year more than prin- 
cipals in the less-than-12-teacher schools 

Junior high school principals with B. A. degrees, 
range from $4,400 to $5,600; with M.A. degrees, 
range from $4,800 to $6,000; with 32 hours 
credit above M.A. degree, range from $5,200 to 
$6,400 

High school principals with B.A. degree, range 
from $4,800 to $6,500; with M.A. degree range 
from $5,000 to $7,000; with 32 semester hours’ 
credit above M.A. range from $5,600 to $7,500 


DALLAS TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The board of education of Dallas, Tex., has 
adopted a series of salary schedules for the vear 
1947-48. The classroom teachers’ salary schedule 
of last year has been raised 33 1/3 per cent, and 
principals’ salaries 30 per cent. Secretaries and 
clerks have been given additional pay, and all 
custodial employees have been given increased 
salaries. 

The salary schedule for teachers is based on 
years of service and professional training, in- 
cluding bachelor’s and master’s degrees. Teachers 
with no degree start at $1,800 per year and go to 
$3,200 in the 15th year; those holding a bachelor’s 
degree begin at $2,200 and go to $3,700 in the 
16th year; those having a master’s degree start at 
$2,300 and go to $4,000 in the 18th year 
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Senior high school principals in Class A schools 
(ADA 1000) and holding a ‘bachelor’s degree be- 
gin at $5,200 and receive $6,240 in the seventh 
year; those holding a master’s degree start at 
$5,300 and go to $6,760 in the ninth year. Prin- 
cipals in Class B (ADA 500 to 999) and holding 
a bachelor’s degree start at $4,700 and go to 
$5,460 in the fifth year; those holding a master’s 
degree begin at $4,800 and go to $5,850 in the 
seventh vear. Principals in Class C (ADA less 
than 500) and holding a bachelor’s degree begin 
at $4,200 and go to $4,800 in the fifth vear; those 
holding a master’s degree start at $4,300 and go 
to $5,000 in the sixth year. 

Junior high school principals in Class A (ADA 
600 and above) are on the same scale as Class B 
for senior high school principals. Those in Class 
B (less than ADA 600) are on the same scale as 
elementary principals of the same size schools. 

Elementary principals in Class A and holding 
a bachelor’s degree start at $4,500 and go to 
$5,460 in the eighth year; those holding a master’s 
degree begin at $4,600 and go to $5,850 in the 
tenth year. Principals in Class B and holding a 
bachelor’s degree start at $4,500 and go to $5,070 
in the fifth year; those holding a master’s degree 
begin at $4,400 and go to $5,200 in the seventh 
vear. Principals in Class C and holding a 
bachelor’s degree start at $4,300 and go to $4,800 
in the fifth year; those holding a master’s degree 
begin at $4,000 and go to $5,200 in the seventh 
year. Principals in Class D and holding a bach- 
elor’s degree start at $4,100 and go to $4,600 in 
the fifth vear; those holding a master’s degree 
begin at $4,200 and go to $4,800 in the fifth year 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES NEWS 


®& Youngstown, Ohio. The school board has 
given teachers an increase of $200 each in their 
1947-48 salaries. The additional moneys will be 
received from the state distribution under the 
Daniels-Cramer school bill 

®& The citizens of Columbus, Ohio, on July 1, 
voted an additional tax levy of 2 mills to finance 
an increase in teachers’ salaries. An average raise 
of $500 will be granted to all teachers and non- 
certificated emplovees. 

®& Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education 
has voted a new salary schedule fixing the min- 
imum pay at $2,300 and the maximum at $4,000 
The previous range was $1,900 to $3,700. No extra 
tax levy will be necessary to provide funds for 
the increase of $1,110,000 in the school budget 

®& Fond du Lac, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a temporary teachers’ salary schedule fix- 
ing the minimum at $2,000 for instructors with 
less than three and a half vears’ training; $2,100 
for those with less than four vears’ training; 
$2,200 for bachelors of arts; $2,400 for masters 
of arts 

® Beverly, Mass. The school committee has 
adopted a uniform salary schedule bringing the 
minimum salary of women teachers to $2,000 
® Chicago teachers are not likely to receive an 
increase in salaries during the 1947-48 school year 
in addition to regular increases. The sum of $2,- 
800,000 granted the city by additional state aid 
for the two-year period will be used up in general 
operating expense 

®& The board of education at Lorain, Ohio, on 
July 17 increased the salaries of all teachers by 
a $245 cost-of-living allowance. This latest in- 
crease brings the total cost-of-living allowances 
voted in recent years to $850 

Upon recommendation of Supt. C. J. W. Lut- 
trell the Lorain board of education has adopted 
the policy of employing only teachers who have a 
four-year college degree. The minimum salary for 
women with bachelor’s degree is $2,150, and tor 
men, $2,250. The maximum salaries are $3,250 
and $3,350 respectively. Teachers holding a mas 
ter’s degree in their teaching fields receive $100 
above the maximum 
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Better Perlormance on 16 mm. Sound 


“Premier-2 


16MM. SOUND PROJECTOR 


The new “Premier-20” embodies many advanced fea- 
tures which combine to create new standards of 16mm. 
sound performance . . . convenience. . . and efficiency 
of operation. The new swing-out gate, shown above, 
permits easy cleaning of the aperture plate and pres- 
sure shoe . . . without ever disturbing the lens focus. 


New Richer Tone Quality—The latest 12-inch Jensen 
Permanent Magnet Dynamic Speaker reproduces sound 
faithfully, realistically . . . has adequate power for 
moderate size auditoriums. 


Streamlined Carrying Cases—Rugged .. . scratch- 
resistant .. . easy to clean, they offer complete pro- 
tection for your Ampro projection equipment. 


Write 
Today... 
















Close-up of new swing-out gate, showing gate 
in open position 


New Ampro Slide and Filmstrip Projector 


New from every angle, this Ampro Model 30-D 
Projector for 2”x 2” slides and 35mm. filmstrips is 
ideally suited for classroom use. Simple to oper- 
ate... with curved film guide- 
ways to guide filmstrip in 
exact position for crisp, bril- 
liant pictures. Automatic snap- 
action, self-centering slide car- 
rier assures perfect focus... 
with one hand operation. 
= tilting... 
sharp, clear repro- 
duction . . . lift-off 
carrying case... 
many other out- 
standing features. 








Amproslide 
Model 30-D 







AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 





AMPRE 


8mm. Silent ©¢ 16mm. Silent 
16mm. Sound-on-film ¢ Slide Projectors 


Témm. Arc Projectors 


Mail coupon today for 
ecwaned checuags iv- 
ing full details, specie 
tions and prices on these 
as well as other Ampro 
classroom projectors... 


A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 





[_] “Premier-20° 16mm. Sound-on-film Projector 
[-}] Amprostide Mode! “30-D* Dual Purpose Projector. 
["] Amproslide Model “‘30-A’ —2" x 2” Projector 
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Lighter and brighter classrooms require lighter, brighter chalkboards. 
The soft, textured color tone of Hyloplate Lite Site* Chalkboard is on 
the refreshing, cool green side and makes classrooms lighter and 
brighter. Yes, the swing is to Hyloplate Lite Site — the chalkboard that 


will make your classrooms more pleasant to live in, more pleasant to 


work in and provide smooth writing and easy complete erasing. 


See THE DIFFERENCE! Write today for FREE Hyloplate Lite Site sample 
and illustrated Lite Site folder. Address Dept. AMS-97. 


Lite Site is recommended by specialists in 


school lighting and classroom arrangement. 
* WEBER COSTELLO CO TRADE-MARK 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers e 
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dministation News 


GROTON REQUIRES IMPROVED EFFICIENCY 


The Groton, Conn., school board, in issuing 
the teaching contracts for its 1947-48 instructional 
staff, has made public new personnel service 
standards. The board holds that the increases in 
salary can be justified only if each teacher de 
votes himself during each three-year cycle of 
service to some project of activity or study ove 
and above his regular duties, “which will provid 
added background of knowledge, skill, or experi 
ence useful in his or her position.’ 

The board will accept any of the following 
types of projects which are mentioned specificall 
in its statement: (1) preparation and adaptation 





Chicago Heights, Illinois 





to use cf permanent teaching plans for one or 
more subjects of study worked out in much great 
er detail than the customary outline plans; (2) 
individual study with application to classroom 
work, of any reasonably broad field .relating to 
instruction Or management; (3) participation in 
the work of committees on curriculum develop- 
ment or other professional activity, either local 
or state; (4) successful completion of six semester 
hours of additional professional study under any 
accredited institution; (5) summer travel demon- 
strably educational in value, and (6) experience 
in other lines of employment demonstrably val- 
uab'e in the teacher’s background 

The two last-mentioned activities will be ac 
cepted once only within a period of three years 
The board insists that a mechanical acceptance ol 
credits fd? professional courses is not sufficient to 
justify continuous progress on the salary schedule; 
there must be assurance of improvement in the 
service rendered the pupils and the school 
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The board has adopted a provision that follow- 
ing each school year in June all teachers must 
attend a two-day closing conference, to be con- 
ducted under the superintendent of schools, and 
a one-day year-opening conference prior to the 
first school day in September. 

The Groton board does not subscribe to the 
idea expressed in some cities that teachers should 
be given summer duties, such as playground at- 
tendance. The board believes that any added re- 
quirements for service should be in activities 
related to teachers’ regular work and in activities 
for which as professional people they may organ- 
ize their time in the summer or during the school 
year. Good teaching absorbs the energies of a 
person as much as any year-round job. 

TAKING THE SCHOOL OFF THE. CAMPUS 

Dr. Edgar M. Finck, supervising principal of 
the Dover Township schools, uses the caption of 
this paragraph in reporting the educational trips 
made by the children of Toms River, N. J. During 
the year 1946-47, a total of 188 trips were re- 
corded, principally by school bus or foot, for 
observation and study of natural wonders, of the 
airport, factories and stores, museums, the local 
library, athletic games, etc. 

Dr. Finck comments on the trips as follows: 
“For years it has been perfectly obvious to us 
that a great wealth of educational material is 
not to be found between the covers of books, 
nor within the four walls of a classroom. We 
feel that it is essential for pupils to get out of 
school on planned trips. We would even go so 
far as to say that a teacher who neglects this 
planning deprives pupils of a legitimate part of 
the year’s work. To be sure, a trip to be of 
value requires forethought; certainly it involves 
the assumption of responsibility. For years many 
of us have used the energy and assumed the 
responsibility involved in trips. More of us should 
do so. Experience shows that an educational trip 
serves to motivate academic work for days in 
advance, and that time lost during a trip is more 
than compensated for by the increased interest 
aroused. The war upset this program; we now 
have the facilities; let’s get more pupils off the 
campus.” 

PROCEDURE IN GRIEVANCES 

The Salem, Mass., School Committee has 
adopted a regulation to guide school employees in 
the handling of grievances 

“In the event that any teacher, custodian, or 
any other school department employee has any 
suggestion, criticism, grievance, or any request of 
any nature concerning any school matter, or in 
any question arising from his position as a school 
employee, said eniployee shall first take the matter 
up with his immediate superior, whether it be 
head custodian, department head, or principal, 
and obtain a recommendation from the superior 
If this recommendation is unfavorable, employee 
may notify his superior that he wishes to appeal 
this recommendation to the superintendent of 
schools. The superintendent of schools will then 
give a due hearing to the employee, and within a 
reasonable time his decision to the employee. If 
the employee is dissatisfied with the decision of 
the superintendent, he shall notify the superin- 
tendent that he wishes to have this matter brought 
before the school committee, and the superintend- 
ent shall then bring the matter before the school 
committee for its decision. In accordance with the 
above regulation, the school committee deems it 
to be unethical on the part of any employee to 
bring any school matter directly to the members 
or to any other person other than through the 
above procedure.” 


GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN WEST ORANGE 

The public schools of West Orange, N. J., in 
September, are beginning the second year with 
a formal guidance organization in operation. In 
the fall of 1946 a full-time director of guidance 
was employed and six teachers in the high school 
were relieved of a part of their teaching duties 
to serve as counsellors under the director Three 
teachers in the junior high schools are performing 
the same functions under a like arrangement. For 
the chool vear 1947-48 a certificated psychologist 
has been added to the guidance staff 
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USEFUL NO-SCHOOL SESSIONS 


Upon recommendation of Supt. Lyman B. 
Owen the schools of Haverhill, Mass., which in- 
clude twenty elementary schools located in five 
school districts, have closed down on alternate 
Wednesday afternoons throughout the _ school 
year. The teachers are required to attend faculty 
meetings and in-service training classes on these 
afternoons. The pupils are permitted to use the 
afternoons for music lessons, for visits to doctors 
and dentists, and for recreation. Haverhill records 
progress. A number of co-operative and participa- 
tory undertakings involving the staff and local 
lay people are reported for the Haverhill, Mass., 
schools. These undertakings include a preschool 
booklet for parents, a new teachers’ salary sched- 
ule, revision of the curriculum in language arts, 
social studies, arithmetic, science, and art; a revi- 
sion of the health curriculum and the appointment 
of a new art supervisor. 

Supt. Lyman B. Owen also reports the follow- 
ing accomplishments of the year: “Other accom- 
plishments of the year have been the inaugura- 
tion of a school savings program in our 23 schools 
sponsored by the school committee and the three 
local savings banks. The savings banks have em- 
ployed a director and an assistant director for this 
program and co-operation has been excellent. An 
upholstery department has been added to the 
Charles W. Arnold Trade School, and the printing 
department has been enlarged, so that the school 
of some 350 boys offers auto repair, machine shop, 
welding, plumbing, sheet metal, and carpentry 
courses in addition to the first two named. A con- 
tinuous textbook inventory has been inaugurated 
and a birth-to-twenty-one census taken for the 
first time, with the co-operation of the city clerk, 
Bernard J. Donahue. The Haverhill Gazette has 
instituted a biweekly school page written entirely 
by elementary school pupils, called “The Children’s 
Courier.’ City Editor Joseph Moran has given full 
co-operation.” 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NEWS 


® Fitchburg, Mass. Under the direction of Supt 
George C. Francis, the elementary and secondary 
schools have introduced an extensive guidance 
program. During the school year 1946-47 the 
director of high school guidance carried on a 
complete program of guidance testing, group in- 
struction, and individual interviewing. University 
tests were given to all students in Grade 10 and 
achievement tests for guidance purposes were 
given in Grade 9. Individual tests to help indi 
vidual high school students make a choice of oc- 
cupation or of advanced education were given to 
235 students and to 197 veterans. The guidance 
director interviewed 416 students in connection 
with placement, advanced education, or voca 
tional instruction. A total of 186 veterans were 
similarly interviewed. The guidance office placed 
109 students in part-time jobs in offices, stores, 
and homes. The results of the work in guidance 
have had a decided effect on the student body and 
have inspired confidence in the school and in 
schoolwork as a means of preparing for occupa- 
tions 

Supt. Francis reports that in spite of the great 
difficulties in connection with college enrollment, 
5 per cent of the graduates of the Fitchburg 
High School have been actually enrolled or are in 
process of enrollment. 

® Las Cruces, N. Mex. A distributive and voca- 
tional education program will be established for 
the new school year in the high school to give 
students work experience and fit them for posi- 
tions after graduation. The plan calls for part- 
time jobs for students in work selling goods or 
services in local business houses. The program 
calls for 15 hours’ work a week during a semester, 
at minimum wages for students. Students who 
participate must be 16 years or older and must 
be fitted for the work. 

> New Orleans, La. A course for baby sitters 
has been established in the Orleans parish schools 
The course is intended for city teen-age girls 
earning leisure-time dollars by taking care of 


small children. At the eighth-grade level, girls 
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twat Fortagraph cots 10 THe 
REGISTRAR—BUT THEY'LL ALL HAVE 
RECORDS TO COPY WITH IT 


PORTAGRAPH simplifies and speeds 
up the preparation of student tran- 
scripts and the copying of all school 
records. Skilled typists are freed 
for more constructive work. Every 
PORTAGRAPH copy is completely ac- 





curate; proofreading is eliminated. 


PORTAGRAPH is available for as 
little as $69.50. To learn more about 
PORTAGRAPH, simply fill in and mail 
the coupon today. 


Reminglon Rend 


PORTAGRAPH * ROOM 2669 
315 FOURTH AVE « NEW YORK 10 


Please send me your free folder, Portagraph Copies All School Records. 


NAME 
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CITY 


learn how to manage toddlers trom two years 
up. In the high school classes, students learn to 
care for infants. 

® The schools must launch a program of con- 
sumer education that is free from propaganda 
for the consumer movement, according to Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, director of consumer educa- 
tion for the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. The schools, he said, should 
nof be used for propaganda because the students 
are too young to protect themselves against it 
He pointed out that schools have failed in the 
past to deal with live issues, such as economy, 
money, consumer interests, and producer interests. 
& The Grosse Pointe, Mich., board of education 
has announced that the schools will offer a two- 
year kindergarten program. There has been a 
growing number of requests to permit younger 
children to enter kindergarten. 

Research carried on in experimental nursery 
schools has proved the beneficial effects of the 
early education of young children in terms of de 


ZONE 


DEPT. 


STATE 


veloping greater self-control, adjustment to other 
children, keener use of wits, a greater acceptance 
of responsibility, resulting in a general awakening 
of the child. 

As a step in the direction of providing these 
opportunities for Grosse Pointe children and their 
parents, the board of education has approved a 
plan for the establishment of junior kindergartens 
and all children five years of age will be eligible 
to enroll in the senior kindergarten. Children be- 
tween the ages of four and five will be eligible 
to enroll in the junior kindergarten. 

®& Rural school boards in Illinois have authority 
under a new law to erect housing for teachers 
wherever a popular vote is taken 

® Brainerd, Minn. The board of education is 
planning the expansion of the health and physical 
education program in the elementary schools. 
Upon recommendation of Supt. G. B. Ferrell, a 
full-time director of health and physical education 
has been employed and considerable playground 
equipment has been purchased. 
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Understandable! 


Authoritative ! 


Easy-to-use ! 


ONLY NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES...TO HELP YOU 
TEACH MORE EFFECTIVELY...TO HELP PUPILS LEARN MORE INDEPENDENTLY! 


SELECTED CONTENT— NEW Britannica Jun- 
ior, edited solely for use by elementary school 
pupils, wastes no space on subjects beyond 
their interest and understanding. More space 
is devoted to all subjects to which their ex- 
perience (or your guidance) would draw 
them. For example, in Britannica Junior, 
you'll find little about Logarithms but plenty 
about Arithmetic. 


SCREENED VOCABULARY — Encyclopaedia 
Britannica's Editors, aided by latest studies 
on word-usage, have thoroughly refined the 
text of NEW Britannica Junior. Even the 
previous unique record of Britannica Junior 
in the Buckingham-Dolch Study (96.8% of 
vocabulary within the vocabulary knowledge 
of eighth graders) without question is sur- 
passed by the mew ‘‘M Printing.’ 


SIMPLIFIED PRESENTATION— Al! subjects in- 
cluded under a single initial are in the samé 
volume of NEW Britannica Junior. Uniform 
arrangement of material makes it easier for 
your pupils to obtain and retain the facts 
you want them to have. 


BRIGHT, COLORFUL FORMAT— NEW Britan- 
nica Junior is printed in color throughout 


The use of extra color... in thousands of 
illustrations, diagrams, maps and charts . 
provides the emphasis that means easier, bet- 
ter understanding 


ONE-VOLUME INDEX— Volume | is the fa- 
mous‘‘Ready Reference’ Index. More than a 
mere guide to the contents of the entire set, 
it is a comprehensive reference work in itself. 
Because the Index is in a single volume, all 
text volumes are available for full-time study 


ARTISTIC and REALISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS— 
Elementary school pupils will be fascinated 
and instructed by more than 5,600 illustra- 
tions in NEW Britannica Junior. Almost 
1,400 are printed in 2 or 4 colors. In- 
cluded are reproductions of the canvases of 
many famous artists. 


SCIENTIFIC TYPOGRAPHY—The ideal type 
face for NEW Britannica Junior was selected 
only after readability tests were conducted 
with 800 children in three different elemen- 
tary schools. 


Throughout New Britannica Junior 


this legible type face is used. 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
15 VOLUMES e 5,950 PAGES 
MORE THAN 3,500,000 WORDS 
5,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 


550-PAGE READY REFERENCE 
INDEX 
381 MAPS, Including 
80 in full color in Atlas Volume 
. 


20 STUDY BOOKLETS 
Containing scores of illustrations 














OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTORS—Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, with its 179-year, world 
wide reputation, has made the fullest use of 
a noteworthy group of nearly 400 learned 
contributors to NEW Britannica Junior. 


COMPLETE AUTHENTICITY— Your assurance 
of the reliability of NEW Britannica Junior 
comes not only from its renowned Board of 
Editors but also from a special committee 
of the University of Chicago which acts in 
an advisory capacity. 
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Learning and 7eactiing are fun with 
Wew BRITANNICA JUNIOR ! 


Here’s the NEW... enlarged ... matchless BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 
It is superb in every detail from type to text, professionally per- 
fected for Elementary School use... full of up-to-the-minute facts 
that are fun to read, easy to grasp and hard to forget. 


Educators, parents... and children... have often said they didn’t see 


how Britannica Junior could be improved. But we have improved it! 


We have re-examined every word, every picture, every article in the entire 










set. We have designed an attractive, unique format using color throughout . . . with 
many plates in four colors. We have adopted new typography throughout. We have 


further refined vocabulary, improved illustration and screened content. 


The result is the matchless 15-volume “M Printing” of Britan- 
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Here is an encyclopaedia that fits precisely the interest, experi- 
ence and understanding of elementary school pupils—an invalu- 
able aid to instructors for all elementary school teaching. 


Send the coupon for full information teday. 
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Uk 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 131-J 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me (without obligation) full information on 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 
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Street 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS a _Zone_ Stote_ a 
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Is there enough light on ALL desks and 
writing boards in your school to enable 
students to see easily and accurately? 

Are SOME students subjected to glare 
from the lighting units, from direct sun- 
light, or from reflected glare on desks? 

Are SOME students handicapped by 
poor lighting which forces them to read 
or write in their own shadow? 

If these conditions exist in your class- 
rooms, you'll find the correct solution to 
your problems in this folder, B-3722. 
Phone your nearest distributor, or write 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, P.O. 
Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-04120 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CIT OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
P. O. Box 868 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your bul- 
letin on Planned Classroom Lighting. 


NAME 
STRBET 
CITY ZONE 


STATE 
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CELEBRATING HALLOWEEN 


“Better than last year” is the remark which 
Dr. Edgar M. Finck, supervising principal of 
the Dover Township schools, quotes in his 
report on the 1946 student celebration of 
Halloween at Toms River, N. J. 

The Halloween doings in Toms River is a 
community enterprise in which the children 
are the chief actors and the administrators of 
the schools, the local Kiwanians, the volunteer 
fire company, and the merchants generally par- 
ticipate. The children were so busy weeks in 
advance and on Halloween itself that all 
thought of the usual vandalism is forgotten in 
the enthusiasm and for that the adults share 
with the young people. 

Three main activities marked the 1946 cele- 


| bration. First was the decoration of merchants’ 


windows. Under the direction of the two 
teachers of high school art, groups of children 
designed and actually painted windows of 55 
merchants with paintings reflecting the spirit 
of autumn and the harvest, fairy tales, ghosts 
and goblins, weird houses and street scenes, 
and highly imaginative landscapes. A total of 
147 pupils in the six upper grades worked on 
the preliminary sketches and the final paint- 
ings. Fifty-one windows were awarded prizes 
totaling $180. 

The second activity was a costume parade 
which attracted a crowd estimated at 5000. 
Some 300 children, singly or in groups, took 
part. The local firemen supplied the bands, 
judges, and prizes. 

The final enterprise was a series of block 
dances in which old and young joined. 

The local “Ocean County Sun” in summar- 
izing the success of the celebration wrote: 
“Toms River has taken the sting out of Hal- 
loween: 
scrubbing of sidewalk and window to remove 
grease, tar, and paint the morning after. In so 
doing, it has given new meaning, dignity, re- 
spect, and a good time for all to the strangest 
night in all the year — Halloween!” 


BATTLE CREEK PLANS IMPROVEMENTS 

The citizens of Battle Creek, Mich., have in- 
creased the local school tax rate by 3 mills in 
order to put into effect a comprehensive plan of 
school plant betterment. The plan developed by 
a city-wide Educational Planning Committee ap- 
pointed in the fall of 1946 by Supt. Virgil M. 
Rogers, is the result of a report accepted by the 
board of education in April last and carried by 
popular vote on May 26, 1947. 


done away with the backbreaking - 
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The committee of 38 members, including 16 
representatives of the schools and 22 citizens, was 
divided into four subcommittees and a steering 
group and made a study of the (1) elementary 
school needs, (2) the high school situation, (3) 
the problems of the library and museum, and 
of the school farm and camp, (4) the school and 
playground needs. The school buildings were 
visited and inspected by the committees, and the 
financial situation of the school district was 
studied. In its report the committee urged that 
(a) no sizable construction should be undertaken 
at once but that the absolute needs for repairs 
and enlargements be undertaken at once and com- 
pleted within two years; (b) that extensive im- 
provements and some new construction be 
planned for completion as soon as the construction 
situation becomes stabilized and that the work 
be done within five years; (c) the long range 
program of erecting an addition to the high school 
and a community college be studied further 

To provide funds the committee asked for an 
increase of the school tax vote from 10 to 13 mills 
for a five-year period. The co-operation of the 
local civic, professional, business, and labor groups 
was requested by the committee so that excellent 
educational facilities might be made available to 
the city’s 9000 school children. 'ncidentally, the 
committee urged the board of education to see 
that the local teachers be given adequate salaries 

The two-year plan which will cost $255.000 
includes a variety of repairs, ranging from paint- 
ing to artificial lighting. The five-year plan is 
limited largely to additions consisting of gym- 
nasiums, auditoriums, service rooms, etc. A new 
school repair shop and a badly needed auditorium 
for a junior high school are included. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITERS ORGANIZE 


The Educational Writers Association, made up 
of contributors to educational magazines, news- 
papers, and periodicals generally, was organized 
during the convention of the N.E.A. at Cincin- 
nati, July 10. The organization is particularly 
interested to develop its members in the prepara- 
tion of materials for the daily press or news- 
paper syndicates and for the educational press. 
Dr. R. L. Hunt, editor of the Phi Delta Kappa, 
2034 Ridgewood, Homewood, IIl., is prepared to 
send information concerning the new association. 


OPERATE UNDER NEW ORGANIZATION 


The West Orange, N. J., board of education is 
operating without standing committees and has 
ordered that the schools follow a plan of admin- 
istration and supervision which provides a direct 
line of responsibility and authority from the 
pupils to the teachers, thence to the building 
principals, to the superintendent of schools, and 
to the board of education. Complete rules were 
adopted during the winter of 1946-47. The accom- 
panying chart illustrates the new plan. 





Organization of the Administrative and Supervisory Staff of the West 
Orange, New Jersey, schools. 





D Manag’ iementary 
& Supt. of Bldgs. peecte: Depts. Supervisor Super- 
and Grounds r visor 





Home Ec. 
Ind. Arts 


Vocel Music 





upervisors ar 
Teachers of 
pecial Subjects 


superintendent 


Guidance | 


Building Principals 


LAthietic Vounc tt ] 


secretar 


Director o afeteria 
Officer Health, Phys. Director 
Ec. & Safet 


upervisors 
Teachers of 
Phys. Ed 


| Pupiis | 









Ssistan Virector o 
Principal Athletics 


Virector o 
Audlo-Visuel 
ducation 


Instructions and information transmitted down; requests and information up 
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| press READY 
Saue In The Sky series, 367 lighted pictures in slidefilm form are organized FOR INSTRUCTORS 
ared to into 20 units on elementary astronomy. They are closely correlated with 
ciation later elementary and junior high school science textbooks. HE 4 K Y 
N The 367 lighted pictures with accompanying text build concepts of the 


ation is stars, the solar system, the moon, and how we find out about the sky. ” 
nd_ has The student sees their relationship to the earth and to one another. eries 
admin- 


i direct 
ym the 


The Sky series, with its controlled vocabulary and interest appeal, makes THIRD UNIT IN THE SCIEN 
on excellent reading tool in the later elementary grades. Each slidefilm ADVENTURES SERIES . 
has been carefully planned and produced. Each has been tested in actual 


juilding 
Is, and classroom practice. 
‘S were e ° e 
accom- 
These films may be purchased through our nationwide dealer organization. 


LIGHTED PICTURES 


CLASSROOM.-rTESTED 


7 SLIDEFILMS 
$31.50 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, 2821 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 
ASK ABOUT Please enter my order for the Slidefilm Kit-Set “The Sky” Series. [] Price for single film, $4.50 


OUR ORDER-ON- 
A PPR OVAL Organization Address 


P L A N City Zone State 
Prices f.0.b. Detroit—subject fo change without notice. 


Please send catalog [_] and additional information as follows: 


_Position 
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6 NEW 


room six outstanding new films .. . 
so brilliant in performance that they 


forward step in audio-visual education. 


See these new EBFilms. They illuminate classroom 


teaching. They make information lively 


are, in themselves, enriching experiences which your pupils 


will remember fully and gratefully. 


All EBFilms are designed for classroom use, produced 









Write for full information on each of 













The Making of a Mu- 
ral. Thomas Hart 
Benton executes a 
brilliant mural step —_— . , 
by step before the Painting Reflections in 
color camera, a Water Eliot O'Hara, 
method of instruc A.N.A., explains and il 
tionthat willrevolu- !vstrates his excellent wa- 
tionize art teaching ter-color techniques while 
painting a view of color 
ful Gloucester Harbor 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


SCHOOL 


READY FOR YOU NOW! 


iseiessadle Britannica Films brings to your class- 
so skillfully conceived, 


actually mark a 


and absorbing — 


under the supervision of leading educators. You and 


your pupils are losing much if you teach 
these films today. 


iN FULL COLOR 


3 SUPERB FILMS 
ON PAINTING 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Classroom 


FILMS! 


Hare and the Tortoise. A children’s 
classic that comes vividly alive in 
this completely charming film 
presentation. 


Puppetry. Shows the complete art 
of puppetry from the catving ot 
figures to their manipulation on 
actual stage sets. 


without them. 





Immunization. The latest in the 
famous series of EBFilms on the 
- human body an interesting 
outhoritative. understandable ex 
planation of disease prevention 





Brush Techniques Mr 
O'Hara paints a vivid im 
pression of a landscape 
while demonstrating brush 
techniques in a way that 
only a color film could 
show 











CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





HOLD VALUABLE WORKSHOP 
AT DOWAGIAC 


The teachers, janitors, and members of 
the administrative staff of the Dowagia 
Mich., public schools spent a useful week 
from June 2 to 6, 1947, in evaluating the work 
of the school year just closed and in making 
plans for 1947-48. Under the general direction 
of Supt. Charles R. Canfield, the entire staff 
met for a general meeting at the Central 
School and then split up into small groups for 
the discussion of special problems in which 
individuals were interested and to the solution 
of which they might contribute. The workshop 
technique was used with a supervisor or 
teacher and a planning group of teachers who 
had given especial attention to the subjects 
under discussion. The daily sessions, which 


lasted from 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., were broken 
by a lunch and a brief social period. 

The sheets listing recommendations for the 
school program while very detailed, served to 
fix leadership responsibility, and were used 
as check lists for evaluating changes to be 
made during the progress of the year. School- 
supply and publishers’ representatives were 
invited to present their materials, books, and 
other teaching supplies during the week 
General meetings were held by the janitors 
heating engineers, and building principals to 
observe demonstrations of new equipment, t 


) 
make plans for summer work, as well as to 
clear up immediate problems 

Some of the problems taken up in the 
groups were: bringing the grade teachers 
handbook up to date: considering the content 
ind practices of upper-grade social studies: 
evaluating the testing program: co-ordinating 
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the use of visual-aid materials; planning fir 
drills for the future; operation of a noon-hoy 
program; improving the janitor service; jm. 
provements in library facilities; improving 
testing and records; operation of a monitor 
system; establishment of a parking system fo, 
automobiles and bicycles. 

Each committee prepared a series of recom. 
mendations for the use of the superintendent 
and the principals in adjusting policies ang 
services during the year 1947-48. A singk 
section of the report by the high school teach. 
ers will provide a clue to the practical, jp. 
formal character of the ten reports for the 
betterment of the high school: 

Freedom in School. (a) To overcome the prob- 
lem of scheduling meetings during school hours, 
it was suggested that the buses be held until 4:15 
so that rural students may attend without missing 
classes. This will also allow time for make-up 
period due to unexcused and excused absences: 
(6) it was thought that the present system of 
excuses is adequate if the teachers will follow the 
rules. The use of both perforated paddles and 
slips was recommended to help correct the situa- 
tion. Particular attention was given to the point 
that no student should be allowed to leave the 
building unless he is checked out at the princ- 
pal’s office. Sponsors were also urged to meet with 
committees or have a _ responsible person in 
charge; (c) students who are working will be 
under the supervision of a committee composed of 
Lester Manns, Edna Carlson, Bill Carey, Jack 
Lalley, Victor Woodrick, and Margaret Switzer. 
This committee will check six weeks’ marks and 
determine the necessity for employment. A sched- 
uled report from the employer will be required 
Student applications for the work program will be 
made at the beginning of the year; (d) all senior 
and junior high teachers will meet once a month 
to discuss problems. This will give new members 
of the faculty an opportunity to learn the policies 
of the school. It will give the principal a chance 
to discuss with the teachers any needed improve- 
ment in the school system 

The workshops were conducted éntirelv by 
members of the Dowagiac school staff. It 
was agreed that from year to year outside 
leaders could be of help for bringing in new 


\ iewpoint s 


ISSUE ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 

The Oklahoma State Boards Association has 
issued a four-page bulletin explaining the organ- 
ization and the program of the association, its 
membership and dues, and its constitution and 
bylaws. The association explains its work as 
“what the best and wisest parent wants for its 
own child, this association wants for every child 
in Oklahoma.” Copies of the bulletin are available 
from State Director E. L. Dawson, 308 Key 
Building, Oklahoma City, Okla 


SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION NEWS 

B. S. Landis of Winnsboro has been elected 
president of the Louisiana State School Boards 
Association for the vear 1947-48. Other officers 
elected at the annual convention June 30—July 1 
were Gano D. Lemoine, Cottonport, first vice- 
president; Robert M. Haas, New Orleans, second 
vice-president; Fred G. Thatcher, Monroe, execu- 
tive secretary. The association noted to ask the 
legislature to amend the teachers’ tenure law and 
to appropriate $20.000 for the operation of the 
association. The 1948 convention will be held in 
Monroe 

SALIDA SCHOOL BULLETIN 

The school board of Salida, Colo., regularly 
issues a school board bulletin, which is addressed 
to the parents of Salida children. A recent issue 
of the bulletin presents a variety of helpful in 
formation and gives the members of the com- 
munity a chance to see the budget for the next 
vear, along with other facts and figures relative 
to the school system. Approximately 1520 copies 
of the bulletin are regularly distributed to the 
members of the community 
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WITH THE 
FAMOUS 


RECORD PLAYER amnagee 
ZENITH COBRA TONE ARM 


* 
Brings out tones you’ve never 
heard before...makes records 


last hundreds of plays longer! 


* 


It’s here. for all your audio-educational needs: a 
simple. sturdy. inexpensive Zenith record player 
with the full-tone. high-fidelity COBRA TONE ARM 
reproduction once available only in costly radio- 


phonograph combinations. 


Now your music and music appreciation classes 
.speech classes...language classes... ty ping 
classes...can enjoy genuine COBRA TONE ARM 
reproduction that makes old records sound like 
new... brings out tones you've never heard before 


_.. banishes needle noise, scratch and rattle! 


Records last hundreds of plays longer with the 
Cobra. too. No crystals, no magnets, no needles to 
change. Drop it, scrape it, press it down on records 


-no harm done! 


This Zenith Record Player is quality-engineered, 
too, despite its low price. Special 8-inch dynamic 
speaker, push-pull audio amplifier, 80 © more 
powerful motor, simple 2 button control, short 
record spindle and stout metal speaker grill. 
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Write today for details. Address: Zenith Radio Corporation, Sales 


Department, 6001 W. Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. 









RADIO 
CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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| ART <n be taught 





wikia TEXT/ 
NEWART 


EDUCATION 


TEACHING eerte, 
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Even a teacher with little or no art 
training can teach art successfully 
with the “New Art Education”. In ad- 
dition to pupils’ textbooks, there is a 
complete, detailed Teaching Reference 
and Course of Study for each grade, 


both prepared by 


noted art and 


teaching authorities. 


Trained art teachers find the New Art 


Education a wonderful 


guide and 


time-saver, enabling them to do a 
better teaching job. 


Cost per student per year is only 








THE AMERICAN JI 


about 10c. 


Teach art in your 
school as it should 
be taught - 

with a text! 





Am are mia 


CRAYON COMPANY 


SCHOOL 


NEW CLEVELAND EXECUTIVES 
Important changes in the administration of the ele- 
mentary schools of Cleveland, with new appointments and 
reorganization of the division into districts, have been 
announced by the Cleveland board of education 
Dr. William B. Levenson, directing supervisor of the 
board’s FM Radio Station WBOE, and nationally known 
authority in the field of been ap- 
pointed new assistant charge of ele- 
mentary schools. 


radio education, has 


superintendent in 


E. E. Butterfield, assistant superintendent in charge of 
junior and senior high schools, has been made first 
assistant superintendent, a title held until recently by 


Supt. Mark C. Schinnerer. The reorganization, which was 
tested experimentally, will divide the 114 elementary 
schools into three districts, one district having 46 buildings 
and 495 teachers; the second, 33 and 521; and the third, 
35 and 516. 


William B. Levenson E. E. Butterfield 


Dr. Levenson was born in Cleveland May 5, 1907, and 
was graduated from South High School. He was gradu 
ated from the college of education at Ohio State Uni 
versity in December, 1927. In 1 he won a master 
degree, and in 1937 a doctor's degree, both from Western 
Reserve University. His doct degree was one of the 
first to be offered in the field of rad I wing 
graduation from Ohio State, Dr. Lever began h 
teaching career, in 1928, at Longmead Elementary School 
in Cleveland He taught eventh-grade mathematics and 
later, social studies. After tw and one-half years at 
Longmead, he was assigned Nathan Hale Junior High 


School where he taught ial 


started broadcasting history lessons over 


studie 


While here he 
WTAM, in 1931 


At that time he was in charge of radio work at the 
schoo! 
From Nathan Hale, where he was for four years. Dr 


Levenson was sent to West Techni 
he was placed in charge of a 
when WBOE was opened as the first educational st 
to be on the air in the wave band assigned su 

by the Federal Communications Comr n, Dr. Le 
was made a 





ation 
tations 
enson 
supervisor oO! radio He wa ad 
directing supervisor in 1942 


vanced to 


Dr. Levenson is the author of a widely accepted book, 
Teaching Through Radio. He has been teaching a ci irse, 
Radio in Education at Western Reserve Universit 

Butterfield was born in Carr County, Ohio, June 8, 
1887. He attended Scio College (now Mt. Union C llege), 
and received hi bachelor degree from Mt Union in 
1911. He won master degree um Western Reserve 
University, in 1924, and from teachers cc lege, Columbia 
University, in 1925. He first taught in the rural schools 
of Carroll and Harrison counties. Two years later he held 
for three years the principalship of Canfield (Ohio) High 
School. In 1912 he taught mathemati at Hamilton 
(Ohio) High School and came to the Cleveland system 
in 1917 


Butterfield began teaching in Cleveland at East Tech- 


nical High School. From 1920 to 1922 he was principal 
of Harvey Rice Junior High School. From 1922 to 1927 
he was principal of Audubon Junior High School. From 
1927 to 1946 he occupied the principal’s chair at John 
Adams High School. He was named assistant superintend- 
ent in charge ol unior and senior high « hool last Vvear 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


® The Battle Creek, Mich., school board has elected 
SAMUEL G. GoRSLIVE as president to succeed Raymond 
B. Roof 

& The Bismark, N D., school board has ele ted 
B. O. Rerrem as president 

> De. G. R SAKER for ) years a member of the 
board of education at Tomahawk, Wis., and since 1926 


president of the board, has retired 
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® Georce L. Garton has been re A: cen 
the Des Moines, Iowa, school dist lon a. 
consecutive year. The board has raised wiley of a) 
office to $6,700 al 
& C. G. Peterson has 
Escanaba, Mich., school 
Hirn. " 


been elected ident 
board to su i Dr. FP 


DR. FOWLKES HONORED 


Dean John Guy Fowlkes of the Sct {E 
University of Wisconsin, was tendered August 
testimonial luncheon honoring him for ? =| 
as professor of school administration the ur 
Some 400 Wisconsin educators and 
Dr. Fowlkes attended. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Sept. 18-20. New York State Asso 
Superintendents at Saranac Inn, New York. S 
B. Foreman, 9 Elmbrook Drive, Pittsford, N. \ 
quarters, Saranac Inn 

Oct. 6-9. Association of School Business Of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Sec., H. W. Ander 
Lovell St., Kalamazoo 5, Mich. Headq 
Hotel. Exhibits 

Océ. 6-10. National Safety Council at Chicag | 
Sec., R. L. Forney, 20 North Wacker Dr., Chica 
Headquarters, Stevens Hotel. 

Oct. 9-10. Central Missouri Teacher A 
Warrensburg, Mo. Sec., Wm. F. Knox, Cent M 
State College, Warrensburg, Mo 

Oct. 9-11. Utah Education Associatio: 

City, Utah. Sec., Allan M. West, 316 Benef 
Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Headquarters, H 
Exhibits. 

Oct. 16-17. Virginia Education A 
mond, Va. Sec., Robert F. Willian ‘ N \ 
St., Richmond, Va. Headquarter Johr 
Exhibits in charge of T. Preston Turt 

Oct. 16-18. Western Pennsylvania |} 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Sec George 


Pittsburgh 


ence af 
Cathedral of Learning 
University of Pittsburgh 

Oct. 22-24. North Dakota Education A 
Bismarck, N. D. Se Paul A. Dalage I 
marck, N. D. Headquarters, Grand Pa H 

Oct 22-25 New Mexico ucatior \ 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. Sec., R. J. M 114 M 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. Headquarters, H H 

Oct. 23-24. Indiana State Teacher A 
Indianapolis, Ind. Sec., Robert Wyatt, 2 H 
Indianapolis, Ind. Headquarters, Lincoln Hot 

Oct. 26-28. New York State School B 
at Syracuse, N. Y. Exec. Sec., W. A. | 
Third Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. Hea 
Exhibits in charge of Harry J. ‘ 
W. Bordon Ave., N. ¥ 

Oct. 26-29 Broadcast Conference at ‘ 
Ill. Sec., George Jennings, 228 N 
Ill. Headquarters, Hotel Continental 

Oct. 30-31. Maine Teachers Associat 
Me. Sec., Clyde Russell, 146 State Street, 
Headquarters, De Witt Hotel 

Minnesota Education Association: Nort! D 
Oct. 9-10, at Bemidji, Sec., Harry E. |! f 
Teachers College Minn. Nort! 
Oct. 9-10, at Hibbing, Sec., Amy A. Guer 
Minn. Central Division, Oct. 16-17, at St. ¢ 
Dewey Reed, St. Cloud, Minn. Western 
16-17, at Moorhead, Sec., C. P. Lura, Teachers ‘ 
Moorhead, Minn Division, Oct t 
kato, Sec A. B Mankato Tea ‘ 
Mankato, Minn. Southeast Division, Oct é' 
Rochester, Sec., Nels Minne, Teachers ‘ 
Minn. St. Paul Division, Oct. 23-24, at 
Edward H. Sitzer, St. Paul, Minn. Minnea; 
Oct. 23-24, at Minneapolis, Sec., Fern O 
Minneapolis, Minn 

Michigan Education Association: Region |, ‘ 
Detroit, Mich. Region 2, Oct. 16-17, Flint, M 
3, Oct. 16-17, East Lansing, Mich. Region 4 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Region 5, Oct, 2-3, 7 . 
Mich. Region 6, Oct. 9-10, Detroit, M } f 
Oct. 2-3, Marquette, Mich. Region 8, Oct 
zoo, Mich. Exec. Sec., A. J. Phillips, Mic! 
tion Building, Lansing 2, Mich. 

Nebraska State Education Association: ‘) 
District 1, at Lincoln, in charge, David 
22nd St., Neb. Oct. 23-24, D 
Omaha, in charge, Florence Reynolds, 682 
St., Omaha, Neb. Oct. 23-24, District 3 - 
in charge, C. H. Lindahl, Teachers College, W 
Oct. 23-24, District 4, at Kearney, in cha 
Cline, supt. of schools, Central City, Neb. © 
District 5, at Holdrege, in charge, Allen A. | 
of schools, Beaver City. Oct. 23-24, D 
Alliance, in charge, Ivan Christian, High Sch 
Neb 

North Carolina Education Association: Oct. | 
District, at Asheville, N. C. Oct. 17, Sout! 
District at Charlotte, N. C. Oct. 24, Northwest 
it Greensboro, N. C. 


Syracuse 
Syra use 
School 


Bemidji, 


Southwest 
Morris, 


Lincoln, 
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| »pITTO 


; DELIVERS TWICE AS MANY COPIES 
. PER MINUTE AS PREVIOUS MODELS 








( Improvements envisioned by Ditto since before the war are incorporated 
in the new Direct Process School Duplicator! The latest Ditto maghine 
makes twice as many bright, errorless copies a minute as its predecessor. 
Changing masters is surprisingly simple with the new type master 
clamp, and vastly improved liquid and pressure control guarantees 
brighter, clearer copies. When machine is not in use, the receiving 
tray can be folded up over the drum... thus protecting mechanical 
parts from dust and reducing space requirements. The 
reversible feed tray allows simpler handling of every 


size paper. Here in truth is duplicating efficiency 









at its zenith—fast, economical, trouble-free. 
Send for more details today. 
R DITTO, INC., 2216 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
( In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
PLUS 10 New DITTO 
a 
WORKBOOKS For Use on oe AND MAIL COUPON TODAY--~-~- 
; DITTO, Inc. 
Liquid Type Machines 2216 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
. 
Gentlemen: 
A And to make your new Ditto Dupli Without obligation, please send: 
: cator even more valuable to you, al : 
. Ditto offers 10 new workbooks for DC Literature on your new Liquid Type School Duplicator 


1 Free Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Type Duplicators 
(Note these will not reproduce on Gelatin Duplicators) 


(0 Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 


use on Liquid Type Machines. Each 
page in these books will produce 
200 and more copies. Master can be 
saved and re ‘aan whenever needed. 


ie | 


Compiled by eminent authorities in ES Ore NE OO Pe me TTT OTT eee Te ETT Tee eT TT Ce 

education, they will make your class- 

room work easier, afford you better II ETTORE EET EET STOTT PORTER CT OT Tete Tere 

teaching methods. Send coupon to- 

day for further information. a cacectsbacnenkeaneinne isakipl eames coesnyayecannns 
Pee Gs 6 ic ccceveceusce Ce occ 6.00c0t nes 6 ces 00 0seeceoeeos 
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Made to Order 





Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Please send me complete information on Hamilton Standard 


Laboratory Units. 


Name 

Position School. 
Address 

City. Zone 





as ae ae Sere a : and 





FROM STANDARD UNITS 


oe ie | Now you can design equipment for your own 

needs — from standard unit parts. Choose from a 
wide range of proved Hamilton sections. Arrange 
them in any combination. The illustration shows 
how a typical table is made up of standard parts. 
These standard parts are available in either wood 
or steel, whichever you prefer. Saves delivery time 


| Saves you the cost of special construction. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Two Rivers . Wisconsin 


State 


ASBJ 9-47 




















P.T.A. RECOGNIZED 


Local P.T.A. organizations have been recog- 
nized in a recent case in New York State as 
having a legal status, even though they are un- 
official. In Yonkers, in December 1946, the board 
of education after giving a series of fourteen 
hearings to the local P.T.A. and to one of the 
elementary principals, reprimanded the principal 
and transferred her from Public School 7 to 
Public School 6 for hampering the work of the 
association and trying to disband it. 

The principal had challenged the validity of 
the case brought by the parents and had asked 
the state commissioner to reverse the board of 
education because the superintendent had not 
preferred the charges and had not ordered her 
transfer. She contended that only the superin- 
tendent can initiate charges or make a transfer 

Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, as acting state commis- 
sioner of education, decided that the board of 
education as employing authority in the school 
district, necessarily is given jurisdiction and 
supervision of the entire school system and can 
hear charges against teachers and make transfers 
The legislature has accorded superintendents these 
powers because they are not inherent in the 
office. In discussing the relation of the P.T.A 
to the case, Dr. Wilson wrote 

“The appelant has been charged with failing 
to co-operate with the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. She contends that there is no statute or 
rule of the board requiring such co-operation 
and that, therefore, the board is without jurisdic 
tion to consider the charges 

“While the appelant is, of course, correct in 
that there is nothing applicable in the statute or 
in the rules, nevertheless it seems to me that the 
relationship between the Parent-Teacher Associa 
tion and the schools of the district is such that 





the board would be justified in delving into the 
difficulty. 
“In other words, where the public relations 


——After-the- Meeting 


between the principal and the Parent-Teacher A Free 
Association of the school are such that the suc- NOT A BAD CHECK 
cessful administration of the school may be Pt 
jeopardized, it would seem that the board’s duty _ Maybe it's possible to be overedu 
would be to investigate. Kuhl at the federal income tax offi 
“The Parent-Teacher Association is a national ‘eturn from a taxpayer who, it tur 
association with state and local chapters. Of entitled to a refund of several dolla: 
course, it has no official status as far as the main withholding payments had amounted t 
tenance of school is concerned, but nevertheless, his tax. Enclosed with the return wa 
as the name indicates, its members consist of Check made out to the collector, a chec! . 
parents and teachers. In many places it plays an for the amount of “none.” Kuhl has 
important role in the encouragement of educa- the return and the check on his desk 
tional opportunities for children in attendance at ‘t DOW and then, and wondering \ 
school.” payer could have been thinking hi 
when he did it. The taxpayer, you se Econc 
WHAT SCHOOL BOARDS ARE DOING teacher Milwaukee Journal 
®& The board of education of Chicago has been 
informed by its new school superintendent, Dr TO A SCHOOLBOY 
Herold C. Hunt, that the Number 1 problem of Little lad, as you do your work 
the school system is adequate pay for its teachers Weeping over your “extra time eid 
He recommends state aid as the solution Looking around for a chance to shir} ngli 
®& The Logansport, Ind., school board has under Thinking that life’s a crime; 
consideration a high school class devoted to Twirling your pen upon the sheet 
automobile driving. The press and public favor Writing a frenzied line, 
the project and the assurance is given that such Making the letters clear and neat 
a class will be established. Other Indiana city Hoping to hear, “Oh, fine!” 
school boards have approved such instruction Doing the best that’s in you now, 
® Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has ap Showing your hidden lore, 
pointed Miss Elizabeth Goodman, director of food Speeding with brain drops on your Usin 
service at the University of Utah, to the position Forced as never before; 
of director of school lunchrooms and consultant Maybe you think you've lots to do 
in food education, on a 12-month basis beginning But, little lad, I envy you! 
July 1, at an annual salary of $4,500 
®& The Stevens Point, Wis., school board has re So It Seems 
ceived from the First National Bank of Stevens “Children,” the teacher questioned, “wh 
Point a tract of 80 acres of forest land, to be tell me something about America’s foreign 
used for teaching forestry and conservation to the tions at the present time?” 
school children of the community. The property is Tommy, son of a well-known radio new 
located six miles north of the city and can be mentator, held up his hand, and was recog! 
used for camping, etc. The board already owns “They're all broke,” he succinctly report 


a 20-acre plot known as the Boston School Forest Wall St. Journal 
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Textbooks Wearing Out Before They 
Should is Preventable Waste 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Strong and Durable - 
Waterproof and Weatherproof 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
receive the daily wear and handling | 
- instead of the books 


and extend their usefulness one to three years 


Holden Covers on textbooks save many dollars annually which may be 


used for the purchase of new textbooks. 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts ' 

' 

' 
NEW BOOKS America caught fish in the seas and rivers, how they an extensive key to the pronunciation of chemical words, 
raised crops and animals in the fields, how they de- a list of abbreviations, tables of symbols; comparative 
A Free and Responsible Press veloped forests and deserts into productive garden plots tables of weights, measures, and hardness; temperature 
xii-139 pp., $2. University of Chicago Press, and orchards, how they established communication by conversion tables, an alphabetic list of indicators, a list 
1 building roads and railroads. In each story is included of organic ring systems, and a historic table of the 

rtant study, by a committee of 12 outstanding an account of the changes in these uses of land and chemical elements and their discoverers 

public men headed by President Robert M. water and air up to the present time when the most The casual user of the book will find that it has been 
Chicago, analyzes the meaning of freedom modern methods are helping men get needed food, very simply arranged, with a minimum of cross indexing, 


in 8 clothing, and shelter out of our natural resources without and with sufficient recognition of present-day uses of 
exhausting them. The study devices are slanted toward chemical language, of trade names, and of colloquial 
thoughtful understanding which is both useful in itself words to give the entire work a really wide utility. 

and most helpful for the later detailed study of the 


limitations and _ responsibilities 
the rights of individuals to freely express 
beliefs even in error; the accountability of 
the responsible community. The committee 


ered a valuable service in setting up a completely subject. All the illustrations are in full color. Alphabetic Indexing 

; for this most influential means of mass com- By Ray W. Fisher, Paper, 32 pp., South-Western Pub- 

It urges acceptance both as the main means Twentieth Century Typewriting lishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
the true freedom of the press and of continu- By D. D. Lessenberry and T. J. Crawford. Fifth edi- The mechanics of alphabetizing and indexing are 
freedom of all American life. tion, cloth, 326 pp., $1.84. South-Western Publishing Co., clearly and comprehensively presented and applied in a 
b . Cincinnati, Ohio series of workbook exercises. It is to be regretted that 
so nog da wi. ge Si - Crewe The fifth edition of this popular publication has re- the authors could not include in addition to the in- 
‘ New York. N.Y tained the best features of previous editions, has improved dexing of names some directions for indexing the ideas 

’ many, and added others. Students write complete words found in reports, pamphlets, and books. 


ew of American political-economic policy argues : , : 
even in the first lesson; in the second lesson they write 


talistic system, controlled by the government , . : 
- sail : complete, but simple sentences. The four-part division Mathematics for the Consumer 


trongly to protect the consumer 


of the book includes: foundations of skill building, per- By Raleigh Schorling, John Clark, and Francis G. Lank- 

English Six sonal and office typing problems, office typing problems, ford. Cloth, x-438 pp., $1.96. World Book Co., Yonkers- 
nder J. Stoddard, Matilda Bailey, and William and work experience on-Hudson 5, N. Y. 

Cloth, xiv-376 pp., $1.48. American Book This book has been prepared to meet the needs and 

York, N. Y Concise Chemical and Technical Dictionary interests of that large group of high school students who 


for one reason or another do not need or want formal 
courses in algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. The work 
will, in the limits of a year, help the student acquire a 
surprisingly large number of facts in business, home man- 
agement, the control of personal affairs, and the social 
and legal aspects of social security. In teaching these 
practical matters, the approach is almost entirely mathe- 


nal English, letter writing, paragraphs, re- Edited by H. Bennett. Cloth, xxxix-1035 pp., 50,000 
ng the newspaper, business correspondence, definitions, $10, The Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 
truction, poetry these are the general Court St., Brooklyn @ N. ¥ 
1 complete study of language on the eighth This dictionary has been addressed to chemists and 
technical workers and to that great group of people who 
Using Our Earth in the course of their occupation, must learn the meaning 


ide Whipple and Preston B. James. Cloth, of chemical words having chemical applic ations The matical end should result fa the development of valuable 
20. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. ¥ vocabulary included embraces nearly 50,000 words and habits of thinking. 


expressions and, while it is entirely technical in its 


The book opens with a unit on statistics and statistical 
viewpoint, care has been taken that the explanations of 


methods, which is to be studied both for its intrinsic 


that the old plan of tossing children into 


ed study of formal geography has given way 


mal but very informative study of man’s vocabulary words are relatively simple and should be value and as a basis for motivating the study of the 
earth and of the effects of geographic en understood by every intelligent person who has had at succeeding units. Unit 2, entitled Better Buymanship 
upon human life and happiness. Under the least_ a high school introduction to the language of involves problems of home and personal purchasing and 
ition it was no wonder that children hated chemistry. For ready reference, the book includes such reviews many of the basic essentials in computation 
izing of facts concerning the physical char facts as synonymous names, semistructural formulas, Unit 3, entitled Consumer Credit, takes up the broad 
land and sea, the locations of rivers and molecular weights, common physical properties, specific problems of borrowing, banking, and credits. Unit 4 

and cities. There was more reason in the gravity, melting and boiling points, solubilities, and gen- takes up family budgets and the management of a small 
estion, “Why should I learn all that?” than eral uses. The editor has used the latest nomenclature business. Unit § acquaints the student with problems of 
teacher's insistance that everyone must know of the International Union of Chemistry, and has made a investment and income and emphasizes percentage. Unit 6 
few simplifications and modifications based on widely takes up social security. Unit 7, taxation. Not the least 

resent book is the second of a series that helps accepted American usage valuable part of the book is the final unit, entitled 


raders understand how and why early settlers in In addition to the vocabulary proper, the book includes Computation Workshop, planned for remedial drill 




















Public School Building Needs, Coshocton, Ohio 

W. R. Flesher, E. B. Sessions, and Associate 
pp. Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio Thi 
ersity, Columbus, Ohio. 

tudy of a community of 11,000 population 

industrial in character, with exceedingly slow population 


Uni 
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LECTURE TABLES AND DESKS 


or lecturer adds to the effectiveness of teaching. Developed over a long 
period of years, Sheldon tables and desks for instructors and lecturers in 
corporate many facilities and advantages for the storage, preparation and 


display of materials and apparatus required for demonstration purposes 


in vocational, secondary, and college classes. 


oo 





Adding to the 
Effectiveness of T ‘aching 


Every facility adding to the ease, convenience, and comfort of the instructor 


Specify Sheldon... Buy Sheldon 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











National Fire Protection 


and with high taxable wealth, recommends the ‘ 
of one elementary «hool building, extensive Sec. 4, Part 1. Paper 
and improvements in three buildings, the total of Do — nts, Washingtor 
elimination of three old structure and provisions for Alphabetical list re 


play and assemblies in each school center. It i 


National Electrical Code 

Volume V of National Fire Codes 
Association, Be 
publication bring 
atest revision of October 


4, 





7 and & and to provide 
toriur and administrative 
plant will be located ideally 
accessibility both for children 
The survey itself is a model 
utility 


the 


Federal Standard Stock Catalog 
174 pp 


ID 


adequate 
facilitic 


1946 


new 


standpoint 


Superintendent 


that this school building program will cost The President's Conference on Fire Prevention 


about $1,150,000 and can be met by a bond issue and Paper, 12 pp., 5 cer 
small direct tax. The important aspect of the Office, Washington, D 
recommended is the fact that it will enable the This bulletin outline 
to change from an 8-4 to a K-6-6 organization the President conferer 

to expand the educational program particularly in Grade 1947. It recommends tx 


dis 
Ma 


M 


up 
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careful enforcement of laws, and the 
local fire prevention committees 


The American County 
By Edward W. Weidner. Paper, 24 , 


National Municipal League, New York . N.Y ae 


‘ 


The subtitle of this study “patchwork 


} ede)? 
explains its point of view. The American ( ape 
adapted itself to its new duties: its »& ng bodies 
have not accepted the twentieth-century m. It ts 
in need of complete reorganization. Coy hool ad ’ 
ministration is barely mentioned in the de 


serves separate consideration. 


School Building Planning and Related Problems 

Paper, 83 pp., 50 cents. Published by the D 
of Research and Field Services, Indiana U 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Contains the proceedings and addresses delivered at 
the educational conference (July, 1946) of school ad- 
ministrators, school board members, and architects ip. 
terested in the construction, maintenance, and operation 
of school buildings. Francis R. Scherer discussed “Pla. 
ning of the School Community Plant,” a: Planning 
Schools in View of Initial and Recurring Costs”: Dr 
Don L. Essex talked on ‘Financing the Sct Build 
Program’; and Dr. Henry Lester Smith k up the 
subject, “Changing Trends in Education in the Planning 
of School Buildings.” 


vision 


Niversity 


ng 


Schoolhouse Planning and Construction 
By W. W. Carpenter, assisted by E. J. Re 


and 
others. Paper, 244 pp. Publication No 194¢ 
Missouri State Department of Education, Jefferson Ci 
Mo 

This welcome bulletin embraces a surpr : m 
plete statement of suggested practices for planning 
(a) school buildings as a whole, (5) the several types of 
instructional rooms, (c) the service areas and the special 
facilities, (d) the sanitation, lighting, heatir i 
etc. The report is fully illustrated and include plete 
bibliographies, official contract forms, an out { the 
Missouri laws relating to building construction, and 
check lists for formulating local needs and checking plans 
for completeness and adequacy. 

The approach throughout the book is informative and 
flexible. Recommendations for minimum sizes a room 
capacities, for minimum construction standards, etc., are 
given. There is a constant appeal to the loca perin- 
tendent and the architect to study the immediate situa- 
tion and to develop the final plans on the ba { the 
local curriculum, school organization, desiral m- 
munity services, and economic ability of the school dis 
trict. The entire report is a fine contribution to the — 
solution of the vast problem of bringing the school plant 
in Missouri up to date for flexible service during the J 
next two decades. 


Annual Finandal Report of the New York City Board 
of Education, 1945-46 
Compiled by officials of the Bureau of | 


Division of Statistics. Paper, 31 pp. Publ i 
board of education at 110 Livingston St, |} 
ee 

This report, the 36th issue of this k f 4 


financial and statistical report covering the | 

June 30, 1946. The report includes a fina 

of resources and disbursements for the current d, a 
statistical breakdown of disbursements, per t 
of instructional activities, a report on s 
buildings on the 5-year basis, features of | 
special rooms, a comparative statement on ¢ 
of physical maintenance, and of physica 
plant, cost of plant by borough, and a 
property schedules for 1945-4¢ 


A Study of Public School Building Needs in East 

Liverpool, Ohio 

By W. R. Flesher, Elden B. Sessions, Burvil H. Giens 
and T. C. Holy. Paper, 107 pp. Published by the Bureau 
of Educational Research, College of Education, “5!° 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

The city studied is located on the Ohio River has 8 
population of 24,000, is growing very slowly, 4 
engaged largely in the production of dishware ane 
pottery. The schools are in the process of changing 'rom 
an 8-4 to a 6-3-3 organization and are housed 1 ; 
satisfactory high school building and 16 elementary 
ings, 8 of which are completely obsolete and rather 
safe. The conservative building program recomme! 
includes the addition of shops and music rooms to 
central high school, the erection of two junior high s 
in which the now scattered junior high school cla 
can be centered, the erection of two elementary sch 
the erection of combination auditorium-gymnas ums for 
six elementary schools, the enlargement of several play- 
grounds, and some badly needed remodeling. The ent 
program, to cost about $2,650,000, is to be financed 
a bond issue of $1,600,000 and a direct building ‘™ 
levy of $1,000,000 spread over a ten-year period. 17 
report indicates fine insight of a complicated situatior 


} 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
SLATOPLATE BLACKBOARDS @® PEERLESS BULLETIN 
BOARDS @ SUPERTEX WINDOW SHADES ® CLASS- 
ROOM FURNITURE & SEATING © PUBLISHERS 
OF TEACHING WORKBOOKS, CHARTS, HELPS 


RECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


For AAU Your School Needs 


All Beckley-Cardy merchandise is guaranteed 
to give the utmost in satisfaction and service. 

Thousands of school buyers who have been 
purchasing all of their needs from Beckley- 
Cardy since 1907 attest to the advantages of 
Beckley-Cardy service. 


Write at once for our new No. 84, Buyer’s | 
Guide, cataloging all of your school needs. 



























[Becxuer | 


CAR DY 


SINCE 1907 










1632 INDIANA AVENUE 





CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Complete report of 


“A CO-OPERATIVE STUDY OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF LINCOLN, NEBRASKA” 


as directed by 


Dr. Clyde M. Hill and Dr. S. M. Brownell, 


Yale University 
with the aid of 
Ten nationally known consultants, the entire staff of 


the Lincoln schools, and a large number of interested 
nizens. 


The recommendations constitute a blueprint of pro- 
yress for the difficult period which education faces. 


Clothbound 6” x 9”, 863 pages. Single copies $6.00 
postpaid. 10% discount in lots of 5 or more copies. © 
* 


A brief illustrated report of the Co-operative Study of the Lincoln 
chools, “LINCOLN LOOKS AHEAD,” popularly written, is also avail- 
able. Paperbound, 8'2" x11", 130 pages. Single copies $1.00 post- 
paid. 10% discount in lots of 5 or more copies. 


Send orders with bank draft or post office money order to: 


LINCOLN BOARD OF EDUCATION 
720 South 22nd Street 
LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 






























WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— " 
“The Supreme Au- : 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Weal treating 


age A pomits 


3. Solid Steel 
Blades : 






With Acme’s electronic hardening 
process, we have a complete solid 
forging of carbon steel of which the 
edge portion only is hardened to the 
high limit. 

In bending tests, the superiority of 
the Acme method is easily demon- 
strated. Acme’s electronic heat-treated 
blade with the hardest cutting edge 
withstood twice the bending pressure 
that fractured blades made ty other 
methods. 


You may wish to tell pupils about 


this. 
BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 


Makers of 


ACME + EVERSHARP «+ PURITAN 
WINDSOR «+ KLEENCUT + AMERICUT 


SHEAR CO. 


Keep Your Eye o ACMES 
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TheHOLMES 
REA 
16mm Sound-on-Film 


PROJECTOR 


For the last year 
“Rex” production 

has been inadequate 
to supply the demand. 


INCREASED OUTPUT 
IS FAST CATCHING UP. 


P.S.—The new REXARC with high intensity arc lamp, 40 
watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial high and low 
frequency speaker available 


BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE 


write for the new catalog detailing the advanced features 
found only in a REX 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


CHICAGO 14, ILL 


PEABODY’S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 







The Only Seating 


with 


POSTURE-FIT 


FLOATING BACK 
REST 
* More Comfortable 
* Easy to keep in place 
* Easy to move 
* Easy to keep clean 


* Helps to increase room 
capacity without crowd- 
ing 









Sanitary Foot 
Closure eliminates 
collection of Classic Mov 
dust or dirt. 
Tablet Arm 


No. 202 





Get complete details from your Peabody 
representative or write direct to us. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 


ll 
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ur Earth 


T H LE 
5 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL COUNCIL REPORTS 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The New England School Development Council 
held its first annual meeting recently in 
Boston, listened to a report of the initial activities 
fficers and committees presented by Sec 
Ernest R. Caverly, of Brookline, who has 
eading spirit in the work 
I rganization which was formed in July, 





4 


J en 70 superintendents banded together, 
y its purpose “the study of problems com 
ill school communities and the advance 
public education in the New England 
It proposes to help reduce the lag between 
ng theory and successful new practices 
one hand, and the acceptance Of this 
ind these practices in the city and rural 
the New England states. The new Council 
tially a working organization to which 
nember 1s expected to contribute his 
of planning and active committee 
the work of operating the council 
the responsibility of the executive com 
vhich met frequently with full-day ses 
ach state is represented in this committee, 
mbers serve overlapping terms of four 
ch. Every superintendent of schools is 
ot one of the committees, and all com 
nembers have a part in the committee 
the earliest davs of the council interest 
n keen in effective practices in New 
Classrooms. A study of effective school 
vas begun during the past year and 
e ntinued during 1947-48. These practices 
forth in a publication presented to the 
.2 t a meeting held in Cambridge, May 


Problems of School Building 
neil believes that school buildings and 
constitute one of the largest community 
of the next decade. Such problems can 
A ed best by co operative ellort In 
1 that fact the 


recog 


council has published 


SCHOOL 


than has ever been available before. 


MACMILLAN 





because these books offer a more thorough and attractive* down-to-the-pupil’s- 


level course in beginning geography (easily read by 3rd and 4th grade children) 


* Illustrated in natural-color photography 


authoritative treatises, written by specialists, on 
How to Choose a School Site, Long-Range 
Planning of School Plants, and Conducting a 
Schoo!-Building Program. These treatises are short 


and nontechnical and appeal to the layman 
Timely Information About Teachers’ Salaries 


Much of the pioneer work of salary revision 
had been done before the publications were un- 
dertaken. In March 1947, at a time when a 
general inquiry arose about salaries, the council 
issued a publication entitled “Changes in Teach 
ers’ Salary Schedules.” In the same pamphlet were 
policies regarding sick leave, death in the family, 
and substitute teachers. This publication while ot 


immediate value was not for long-term use, since 
alary changes are taking place so rapidly that a 
document on the subject becomes out ot date 


before it is off the press 


Publish Informa ‘ive Pamphlets 


The council's committee on studies and de 
velopments issued five pamphlets in the five 
successive months beginning with February, 1947 
The pamph'ets have been so well received that 
their continuance merits the council's caretul 
consideration 


Committee to Promote Regional Studies 


To make this geed idea even more effective 
there has been created a committee on regional 
study groups, the purpose of which is to stimulate, 
guids, and promote intercommunity educational 
studies in the various regions of council mem 
hershin. This is being done as planned (1) 
through interschool system committees interested 


in the ame subjects, through committees 
whose members are too far apart to meet tre 
quently but who can carry on much of then 
work by correspondence 5 by conterences orf 
studies sponsored by particular school systems 
in which other member systems are invited to 
participate, and (4) in any other ways which 
mav trem time to time seem to be capab'e 1 


ndering community service 
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Todays children are luchy : 

i schools adopt 3 
WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEUGRAPHIES | 
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Seek Better Salary Policies 

One of the important studies now being carried 
on seeks to find ways by which that elusive 
quality called “merit” can be applied to the work- 
ing of the salary schedule. Everyone who has 
been long in the public service knows with 
what skepticism, fear, and vigorous opposition 
anv schedule based upon a rating system of any 
kind is likely to be received. The council recog- 
nizes that there is a justifiable demand that ways 
and means be found by which superior teachers 
may be paid more than inferior ones. To this 
end the council is devoting its attention and 
hopes to enlist the active service of laymen and 
professional workers alike, of teachers, and ot 
administrators as well 

The council has a growing membership. The 
membership at the end of its first vear is 57 
school systems, almost 10 per cent of all the 
school systems in the six states. It is the hope 
of the council that its success during its infancy 
will commend the organization to the people ot 


New England so that in a few vears all the 
school svstems in the six states will eventually 
apply for membership 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

School-building contracts were let during July 
in 11 states west of the Rocky Mcuntains t 
three schools, to cost $655,482. Forty-six turthe 
buildings were reported in preliminary stages, to 
cost an estimated $14,557,346 

Dodge reports 450 contracts let for educational 
buildings in 37 states east of the Rocky Mcun 
tains, during the month of July, 1947. The total 
cost was $38,450,000 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of July, 1947, the excellent 


financial condition of local school districts was 
reflected in the low sales of short-term paper 
ind refunding bonds which amounted to only 


S4S80,COO 

During July, 1947 permanent schec! bonds were 
sold in the amount of $34,418,160. The average 
vield for the end of the month was 1.33 per cent 
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SCHOOL 


Gour school deserves the FI N ay 


lowme ICUMCE avculible for schools : 


4 


MOSINEE SULPHATE TOWELS 


made by 
BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 


GREEN BAY 


‘ 
we "14, 


WISCONSIN 


A DIVISION OF MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


MEMBER OF NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE INSTITUTE 


YOU DON’T NEED A DARKROOM 


(Concluded from page 34) 
Solid Panels for Darkening 
Many teachers, desirous of getting away 


from the “show” atmosphere and other un- 
desirable features of a special projection room 
have constructed opaque panels to fit exactly 
the wncows and other natural light sources 
in their rocrrs. These panels are usually stored 
in the hall or cloakroom and mounted by a 
rew of boys when pictures are to be projected 
Besides the difficulty of finding proper storage 
space for the panels when not in use there 
are other marked disadvantages to this was 
of darkening the First. the 


classroon very 





cumbersomeness of the procedure of bring- 
ing in and mounting, then unmounting and 
stowing away the panels will discourage many 
teachers from using projected pictures as 
often as they should or as they would under 
more cenvenient circumstances. Likewise, the 
panel method discourages frequent use of 
projection equipment in rooms where the 
windows provide the only source of fresh air 
Minor disadvantages such as unsightliness and 
danger of the panels toppling onto the heads 
of pupils have been reported 

The cost of installation of the panel dark 
ening device for the average classroom ranges 
from 12 to 50 dollars or more depending 
upon, (a) the expanse and type of windows 
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Sep! 
to be darkened, (b) the degree . 
in initial construction and instal! 
panels and the labor cost invol 
type of storage space provided {: 
when they are not in use 


erfection 
N Of the 
( the 


© panels 


Heavy Drapes 

Some schools have installed h vind 
drapes to darken classrooms used proj 
ing pictures. It has been general! ind tha 
when rules such as the following were ob. 
served, the installation of drape. provided 
quite satisfactory darkening Dra 
should be constructed of heavy 
terial. (2) Drapes should be , 
harmonious dark color on the toward 
the classroom and (0b) a light (hea: ret 
color on the outward side. (3) | irapes 
should be cut sufficiently larg 
enough so that they cover dows 
readily and completely when pu to the 
closed position. (4) The drajx 1 be 
mounted so that they can be « pulled 
to the closed position without p \ders 
or other devices. (5) The drapes ld be 
so mounted as to be completely f th 
way when not in use: they must not restr 
the normal source of natural light the 
are not in use. (6) Provision shou cde 
to restrict “stray” light from ove: | 
of the drapes. (7) Provision shou de 
for regular dry cleaning or launder 
drapes 

The cost of installing adequaté g 
drapes in the average classroom 
fifty to well over a hundred dollars 

Heavy drapes mounted in a 
darken the classroom sufficiently to px 
use of an ordinary projection scr 
ventilation in nearly the same degr ~- 
solid panels 


Lightproof Shades 


A third common method of d 
classroom is accomplished through 
of lightproof roller shades. These ci 
mounted in channels which serve 
light from passing around the cur! \\ 
properly installed such shades pr 
satisfactory dark conditions in the 
classroom. Again, however, if no oth 
than open windows are provided | 
tion, gooms that are actually dar} 
shades will not be adequately vent 


} 


projections are under way 


Direct Shading of the Screen 
been 


One which has 
used in military classrooms and unde! 


device 


conditions in schoolrooms is common 
“the shadow box.” Here a box is cons! 
one end of which fits snugly about the 
of the projection screen. The four sick 
box flare out in the direction of the 
audience. The effect of the arrange! 
to shade the screen from all light 
that which comes from directly in tr 
effective is this device that with it | 
may be satisfactorily projected in the o1 
classroom equipped with 
shades or venetian blinds and with ! 
special provisions for darkening. In 


common 


the window arrangement of a classro 
particularly favorable and the scree! 
the “shadow box” is properly placed 
frequently found unnecessary to drav 


window shades completely in order 


an excellent projection on the shaded 
Obviously the costs involved in the 












Thection 
l or the 


panels 
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Back to Schools as Clean As Sunshine! 


\ Xin 
Wn p= 
WS 


My 


Miif 


ANNUUM 


almost Half A Century have 
contributed to the high standard 
of cleanliness 


SS 


floors, walls, 
painted and enameled 


ciently 


injurious effect. 
tive lustre. 


HIL-TONE Floor 
greasy 


Dressing. Its 
covering keeps dust 


varnished, woxed, sealed or 


work. 


170 TURE ST 


san rancisconcaur. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. srancnes im Paincipar cities 


lor projecting pictures in the class- 


} 


U} 


ct 


1; 
G 


which has 


lower than the cost of darkening 
covering the windows. The 


antage of the shadow box comes 
the problems of storage of the 


is not being used, and from 


stractions, and loss of time in 


lor use 


been only recently 


seems to embody the main ad- 


uumed lor the 


shadow-box” method 
projection and at the 


to eliminate the big problems of 


Fig. 1. 


right) combination screen open for projection. The top shade is made of 
black cloth which folds in automatically when the doors are closed. 





in many thousands 
of the country’s Schools, Colleges, Uni- 
versities and Public and Private buildings. 


Super SHINE-ALL, a neutral chemical cleaner, 
dissolves dirt and grime quickly, cleans effi- 
woodwork and 
surfaces 
It is easily polished to an attrac- 


light protective non- 
and dirt out of the 
floor. Unsurpassed for daily maintenarce, does not 
darken floor or make it slippery. Can be used on a 
finished floor. 


fect treatment for Gym Floors, furniture and wood 


Call or wire us about the Hillyard Floor Treatment 
Specialist in your vicinity, his co-operation and advice 
is gladly given without cost to you. 


SHILLYARD SALES COMPANIES| 


same 
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Hi lyord Floor 


other 
without 


A per- 


storage and of cumbersome, distracting set- 
ting up. This new device is in the form of a 
permanent classroom fixture and is in reality 
a combination of a bulletin or display board 
and a hooded projection screen. When not in 
use as a projection screen this device pro- 
vides a neat, flat-to-the-wall display surface 
upon which flat pictures, bulletins, and other 
displays may be mounted. When motion pic- 
tures or slides or other pictures are to be 
projected, the bulletin board or display panels 
open outward like cabinet doors, presenting 
for use the projection screen. The two bulletin 





(left) showing combination screen in use as bulletin board. Fig. 2. 








Hillyard’s . . . The “Main” 
Thing in Maintenance 
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or display board panels stand open on their 
hinges and act as the sides of a box to shade 
the screen. A top shade of flexible black 
material opens out into place with the two 
side panels and seryes to shade the screen 
from the top. . 

The cost of this installation like that of 
the “shadow box” is low. In fact, the room 
making this installation actually “kills three 
birds with one stone”: (1) The darkening 
problem is solved with no cumbersome storage 
problem. (2) The room has its own projec- 
tion screen always there when it is needed 
(3) The room has an extra bulletin or display 
board at no extra cost 

At a fraction of the cost of constructing 
and equipping a single darkroom, every class- 
room may be fitted for projection. 

sndiidhiiatienans 
PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


& The school board at Stevens Point, Wis has re- 
weanized with Norton E. Masterson as president, and 


Haretp E. Foster as vice-president 
© L. F. Entow, formerly superintendent of buildings 
and grounds at Leavenworth, Kans., has accepted a posi 


tion as assistant superintendent at Decatur, Ill 

> J. S. Cuase has been re-elected preside nt of the school 
board at Faulkton, S. D 

& Dre. W. R. Manz has been re-elected president ot the 
school board at Eau Claire, Wis. H. J. Youncperc and 
I 4 PLANG are new members of the board 

> FF 
beard at Farmington, Mich 

& FE. J. Norman has been re-elected as business managet 
and secretary of the board at Superior, Wis 

®& The school board of Vermillion, S. D has 
organized with the re-election of Dr. W. H. Fartrpanks as 
president: Dr. R. F. Patterson as vice-president; E. H 


Lapapte has been elected president of the schoo 


LIEN as secretary ind Cart Ravuk as treasurer 
& RE. Extiort, recently superintendent schools at 
Genoa I! has become administrative assistant in 


harge of business affairs for the Lyons Township High 
School and Junior College, La Grange, | 
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SCHOOL 


“OVER 5500 SCHOOLS 
USE SEAL-O-SAN 





STREET SHOES WON’T 
RUIN THIS FLOOR! 





WHEN Your gym is used as the town meeting place, 


it needs real protection. Ordinary surface finishes chip, scratch, and 
become unsightly. Treat your floor with Penetrating Seal-O-San to 


make it wear-resistant. 


Then it will not scratch because Seal-O-San 


penetrates deeply into the wood cells, seals cracks and crevices, 
welding the entire structure into a tough, plastic unit. It is easy to 
apply. Floor maintenance is easier because the dirt stays on top. 
Write today for details and demonstration. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC., Huntington, Indiana, Toronto 





BACHELOR OR MARRIED MAN AS 
SMALL-TOWN SUPERINTENDENT 


(Concluded from page 53) 


greed, envy, bigotry, hate, and other vices 
are banished from the lives of human beings 
She should not be too eager to assume 
leadership in community affairs or seek office 
There 


in social groups are many legitimate 
ways for her to ingratiate herself into the 
social life of her community, and she must 


use judgment, tact, and kindness. She should 
be a sympathetic listener to the afflictions of 
others, but should never reveal her own in- 
timate or domestic problems or engage in 
malicious gossip 

Many small-town women seldom leave their 
homes and consequently live dreary and lone- 


some 


lives. By a bit of thoughtfulness 
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GYM FLOOR TAKE IT? 


. | 
be 
i ™= 
\ —s 
m 


ind 


kindness the superintendent's wife can brighten 


the 


frie 
these 


lives of such women, thereby 
nds for herself and her husband 
women will 


making 
Many of 
become active in building 


up the educational resources of the community 
ind help fight forces that seek to undermine 


the 


schools 


It ls Not Good to Live Alone 


Marriage is the most ancient and honorable 


of 


institutions 


and its imperfections are due 


to the ineptness of those who assume its ob- 


liga 
live 
found to 


tions. It 
intelligently 
rear 


and no better 
children and to 


way 
pass 


can 
on 


is a duty for those who wish to 


be 
the 


best heritage of the race than by good family 


life 


An example of exemplary domesti 


life 
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is expected of a superintendent, and ysyal) 
it augurs professional success. Many 


mer 
have advanced in the teaching profession a 
the wise urging of their wives. She should be 
aware of the disappointments and frustration: 
that come into a school administrator's |jj¢ 


and should not harbor illusions of Jong teny; 
The tenure of the small-town superi: 
is precarious, and no other profession has « 
many ex-members. Most professional mer 
spend their whole lives in the community 
their choice, but a school administrator seldo; 
remains more than five or ten year 
stay is often a mere means of getting 
ence for a larger field. Too many people « 
sider him a transient and feel that he 
incompetent unless he “promotes” himself to 
a bigger job. It is one of the failures of | 
administration that so few 
tendents can continue into old age 
community respect and personal aff 
do doctors and lawyers and other professior 
men 
The life of a bachelor can be as un; 
tive of values as that of a modern hermit. As 
age comes on he becomes self-centered 
draws a cloak of isolation about him. 1 
activities of the school, once so thr 
important, fall upon him. He loses 
with friends and associates and 
dreads the inevitable days of retireme: 
less he has carefully planned he wi 
the twilight of life in frustration, lon 
and poignant disappointment. The latter « 
of life should be as satisfying, hap, 
inspiring as those of youth. The marri 
with the friendships he and his wi! 
children have formed, can face retire! 
without misgivings, but the bachelor 


ba) | he 0] 


that his “wav of life is fallen into the 
and that which should accompany 
will not be his 

+ 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
© Harmip Jo Wirtiams, of Fort Dodge, Iowa 


elected superintendent of schools at Daveny 
Pa B Jacobsor 

®&®H G Scumicktey, of 
the Iperintenden it Dayton 
> Feeoveick H 


omr ioner of the 


Lohrville, Iowa, } 





formerly assistar 
York State ed it 
chief of 


Barr 
New 
nted 


ha heer apy the new 


rn development He will a 


sume 


Neuwten has 


been elected 


dent of sho« at Stamford, Conn to ‘ 

RK. Thibadea 

©&H L Swsirn, of Paducah, Ky., has beet 
perintendent of schools at Henderson, to 

Sanford 

® Ray H. Apams, assistant superintendent, ha 

elected acting superintendent at Dearborn, M 
ucceed I Fuge ne Mueller 

& SuPr Ancus Rotuwett, of Superior, W 

heen re-elected for a three-year term, with an inc! 


salary 


> Russert F. Finx, of Lake Odessa, Mich., ha 

1 position at the Michigan State College in East La 
> Leroy Pererson has been elected director o! 
education at Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

> Hamitton G. Vasey has been elected superint: 


7 
oft Independence, succeed | 


«hools at lowa, to 
Shepoiser 


> Miss 
elected 


of Montebello, Calif., ha 
charge of the « 


Rutu Samson 
administrative assistant in 


lum laboratory at Royal Oak, Mich. 

>\ P. Peterson, of Dayton, Towa, has | 
upervisor of industrial arts at El Cenfro, Calif 

> WR. Buens, of Granger, Iowa, has accepted ‘ 


uperintendency at Eldon, Towa. 

> F. Evcenrt Mitter, of Dearborn, Mich., ha 
the superintendency at River Forest, Ill 

> E. V. Minnrear has been elected superintenden! 
chools at Garrett, Ind., to succeed W. S. Painter 
> | ©. Prout, of Carlyle, Ill, has accepted 
superintendency at Abingdon 


® Forrest Y 
intendent at 


Avertitt has been elected assistant 5 
Mich 


Lansing, 
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sually 


WHITE and 
YELLOW 


PRE-WAR. QUALITY 


RAINCOATS 


This handsome vulcanized water- 
proof raincoat is made of 100% 
American rubber. Will not crack, 
stiffen or stick. A damp cloth will 
dean it. Available in sizes 12 to 
20 in either WHITE, YELLOW, or 
BLACK. Helmet to match; cty and 
school name on back as illustrated. 





A top favorite with 
Laboratory Instruc- 
tors. So practical and 
efficient in design. So 
very well constructed 
in every detail. Such 
an excellent value in 
today's market. The 
Kewaunee Plan of pro- Instructor's Desk No. N-5 
ducing this desk in Length 60°--Width 30’—Height 
quantities meanst hat 36”. Made of selec ted hard wood, 
a finished in Median Brown, 
some are available Beutaned wich thesk Meniech 
now for immediate sop. Complete with gas, elec- 
shipment to you. trical and water connections. 











SAFETY PATROL BELTS 


Heavy quality web, two 
piece nickel rust proof 
buckle, pronged toggle. 
Adjustable waist belt and 
shoulder strap. 


Address— EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


af C. G. Campbell, President ay 


5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. «+ Representatives in Principal Cities 


os 


QUALITY 


eee 

















By Fill 


SAFETY PATROL 
BADGES 


Smoothly finished nickel 
badge with “MEMBER” 
engraved or in gilt 
finish with “Captain” or 
“Lieutenant.” Complete 
with pin clasp. 


from the ground up 





STEEL 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


For over two decades 


Clarin has been making WRITE FOR CATALOG AND FURTHER 
fine steel folding chairs INFORMATION 


with accent on sturdiness, 





comfort, compactness, ease 


? 
and quietness in opening 6 Q 

and folding. Every chair is J 

sold with our unqualified 

TEN-YEAR GUARANTEE. 





Dept. SB 
une Be sure to visit the 
CLARIN MEG. CO. 266 MULBERRY STREET |"! ‘sty Tenors 
pectin sid "euenee 4 NEWARK 5, N. J. Chicago, Ill. Oct. 6 to 10. 


See our exhibit Booth No. 3. 












There are mor | folding chairs 
__Lin institutional ‘service than any other make 
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Here's machine-power that 
saves man-power...and cwts 
costs for you! Equip now with 
American DeLuxe Floor 
Maintenance Machines .. . 
speedy and powerful for steel 
wooling, polishing, scrub- 
bing, buffing or disc sanding. 
Easy to operate... depend- 
able... for all types of floors. 
Sizes include brush spread of 
13, 15 or 17 inches. Write 
for details. The American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 
547 So. St. Clair Street, 
‘Loledo 3, Ohio. 
FLOOR MACHINE MANUFACTURERS 


“AMERICA 


xé FLOOR MAINTENAN 
oe MACHINES 





HOW WILL SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
INCREASE? 


While there are different points of view con- 
cerning the early growth of school attendance 
all observers are agreed that by 1950 we shall 
have a record enrollment particularly in the 
elementary schools. 

In this connection an independent study by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. is of in- 
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smaller number of children attainin e oh 
age. 
In the meanwhile, it is clear that 


Will be 
a marked increase in the school-age | lsilan . 
the years immediately ahead, and t} he sity : 
tion urgently calls for planning a! Dr tical 
lines in order that adequate provisio: he ade ~~ 
the education of these children. T: partic. 
ularly necessary in areas where scho: dened 
overcrowded and where, even nov e es 
shortage of teachers. At the same | ther ; 


ESTIMATE OF SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION IN THE UNITED STaTes, 1945 To 1961 


Srecirign Vetars of Ac 
10 Milhoas 


Vear | oe 
i 

6 i o-15 
IMS | 253 | tT oe 
1946 | 2% | 17 82 
1947 | 248 18 21 | 
1948 | 269 | 438 82 
1949 2 88 | 19 46 
1950 | 2 87 | 2009 
1951 2-76 | 20 61 
1952 | 2 98 21 28 
1953 | 326 | 2221-4 
1954 229 | 
1955 | | 2333 | 
1956 | 2342 | 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 


terest. The statisticians of this firm hold that 
more than 5,000,000 children will be added to 
the school population in the next decade and 
that it will be necessary to prepare for this 
great rise in population. In the “Statistical 
Bulletin” for June, 1947, the company writes: 


The number of children in the United States 
eligible to begin their formal education the 


6-vear-old has been increasing slowly in recent 
vears and now totals nearly 2,500,000. Their num 
bers will grow to almost 2,900.0 two vears 


hence. In 1950 and in 1951, however, the new 
contingents of 6-vear-old will fall off somewhat 

reflecting the decline in the birth rate in 1944 
sand 1945 but they will then resume their in 
crease until they number nearly 3,300,000 in 1953 
The latter figure is 40 per cent higher than that 
for 1945, as may be seen in the tablk 

Not only the beginhers, but the elementary 
chool popu'ation as a whok those 6 to 13 vears 
of age will grow very considerablwin the year 
ahead. It is expected that this group of children 
will increzse in number annually from the present 
figure of about 18,200,000 to more than 243.400.0606 
in 1956 

The number of children eligible to enter high 
school will decrease this year and next, but there 
after the trend will be reversed as increasing num 
bers of children attain age 14. From an estimated 
2,200,000 in 1949, these children may be expected 
to grow almost without interruption to more than 
$,200,000 in 1961. This increase will parallel the 
upward trend for the 6-year-old, but with a lag 
of 8 years. Thus, in 1953, when a peak of new 
idmissions may be expected in the elementary 
schoo!s, those eligible for high school will have in 
creased by only 6 per cent as compared with the 
figure for 1945. Thereafter, however, the number 
of children attaining age 14 will increase rapidly 
up to 1961, when there will be almost 50 per cent 
more of these children than there were in 1945 

The figures presented in the table, indicating 
the expected trend in the school-age population, 
are essentially projections of survivors from past 
births, with an allowance for expected deaths 
Further projection of the trend into the future 
for the three age classes would involve forecasts 
of the number of births expected in the years to 
come. Although such forecasts are not attempted 
here, it is almost certain that the birth sate will 
not continue at its current high level for any ap 
preciable length of time, and will soon decline. 
Such decline, in due time, will reflect itself in a 


Numeae of Crutcoren at 


Peecentace CHance 


| Since 1945 
fat | | 
4 6 6-15 | 4 
: } 
is | | 
16 | ee 1 ee I I 
07 | + 6 + 3 5 
06 | +15 1 7 6 
3 oe | +10 | - 
21 +23 +14 + 1 
22 +18 T 17 + 2 
9 | +28 +21 + 5 
314+ +40 | +26 + 6 
‘4 + 30 } 7 
46 +32 +13 
67 j +33 +) 
86 | + 3] 
S4 ~~) 
74 +26 
96 +36 
4 +49 


urgent need for expanding the tacilit 
onnel concerned with promoting 
safety, and general welfare of Amer 
To lay a sound foundation for the | 
and security of our Nation, we must 
physical and mental health of our ' 


ALL-TIME HIGH IN RECREATION 
The National Recreation Associa! 
leasing its annual report of commu: 
tion in 1946, indicates that public! 
play and recreation reached a higt 
the first year following the war. | 
indicates that a total of 11,559 out 
grounds were in operation under s 
cipal commissions, counties, and stat I 
ber of employed recreation leader 


and of these 5,147 were full time 1 
number of volunteers netted to paid 
was 30,469. The total expenditur 


tion were $51,785,090 


CONDUCT SUMMER WORKSHOP 

The school committee of the cits 
Mass., is conducting a teachers’ work 
purpose of evaluating the school pr 
light of future changes in the socia 
ind industrial situation in the commu! 
the light of the moral needs of the ct 
first undertaking of a workshop commit! 
revision of the commercial curriculum 
survey of one hundred business establishn 
factories in the Chicopee school area. The 
undertaking will be a guidance progran 
brace the entire school system trom G 
through Grade 12 based on the needs ot 
dren in the light of their interests, aptit 
abilities. The study will also seek to deter 
causes of failure and will be planned 
teachers isolate, correct, and modify cat 
provide each individual child the measur: 
cess to which he is entitled. The general 
sion of the workshop program is under the 
tion of Supt. John L. Fitzpatrick 


SEPARATE SCHOOLS FROM CITY 
The citizens of Dallas, Tex., voted, on J] 
to separate the schools from the muni 
and to establish an independent school 
The change means that the board of ed 
will be able to fix its own annual budget 
determine the amount of taxes to be levied 


CORRECTION 
The Lakeshore Drive Junior High Sch 
Shreveport, La., was planned under the 
tional direction of Roscoe White, Caddo 
superintendent of schools 
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_ Classroom Floors < 
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our wood classroom floors are 

de. | and weatherbeaten in appear- 

here’s the way to rejuvenate 

protect them. If rough and 

en, floors should be sanded 

thoroughly swept. Otherwise, 

Churchill's Excel-X9 to re- 

all old finish, oil, wax—and 

each floor. Mop with solution 

of Old Castle Neutral Soap, rinse 

ind dry. Then apply TRANS- 

]-LAC (two or three coats). This 

rkable sealer penetrates deep- 

» wood pores, seals perma- 

protects floor from wear, 

and moisture. Also impervi- 

( to ink, oil, foreign elements. 

] a perfect, non-porous founda- 

for waxing. Effective for cork, 

mastic, and cement floors, too. Call 

Churchill distributor or represen- 
tative-or write... 








CHURCHILL MA 

GALESB 
MANUFACTURERS 
BUILDING MAINTEN 


ING COMPANY 
HNOIS 

RIOR FLOOR A'ND 
ERIALS AND TOOLS 


LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
VOCATIONAL 


HOME ECONOMICS 





‘ty years of experience is at your beck and call to 
ve whatever problems you may have in connection 


with furniture for Laboratory, Vocational, Home Eco- 
mics departments or in your Library. Peterson 
lity and Planning Service has gained recognition 
n school Boards throughout the nation. Our ex- 


‘ 


» are at your command . . . without obligation. 


LeonaroPE TERS N sco. inc. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVE CHICAGO I4,USA 
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Now Back on the 
Sharpening Line—.3 
Big BOSTON Models 






Ranger 


All the famous me- 
chonical features of 
the Boston with extra 
rugged construction 
embodied in a modern 
streamlined exterior of 
unusual beauty. It's 
modern at every point. 





























Feeds the pencil itself 
— Centers them ac- 
curately. Made for 
tough service — 15 
cutting edges, over- 
size chip receptacles. 
A great Boston! 


GY Medd KS. 


Its eight-hole guide nut’ ame | 
adjusts instantly to 


any popular - sized — 
pencil. Its 15 edge ; BOSTON } 
cutters give 25% ¥ PENCIL SHARPENER 
greater speed, ser- weet KS 


vice and longer life. 
It sells itself. 


Be shar~... 
always specigy 


|p LORM EO} 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
SPEEDBALL PENS HUNT PENS 
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BRITEN-ALL 


Briten-All is a scientific- 


ically prepared cleaner 
that cleans floors. . . all 
floors... more efficient- 
ly because it penetrates 
into the pores and re- 


moves dirt and grime... 


does it quicker, 


that combines 


easier and 
safer than any other 
method. And it’s more 
economical too—more 
gallons of more efficient 
cleaning solution per 


ounce. Try it. 


VESTA-GLOSS 


The scientifically pre- 
pared waterproof heavy 
duty floor finish that 
driestoabright, uniform 
lustre, without polish- 
ing. VESTA-GLOSS is 


the one floor finish 





1. Protection. 
Resistance. 
Resistance. 4. Slip Resis- 
tance. 5. Lustre. 6. Self 
Leveling. Approved by 
flooring manufactures 


and leading architects. 


VESTAL 
FLOOR MACHINE 


You can shorten your 
floor scrubbing and pol- 
ishing operations by 


using a Vestal Floor 


Machine and at 


the same time 
lower your cost. It scrubs 
and polishes faster. 


2. Wear e d Sdtatae 
; Sturdy, perfectly bal- 

3. Water F 
anced construction 
assures quietness and 


ease of operation. Ves- 
tal’s automatic handle 
switch assures safety 
from hazards. 


VESTAL m 


$T. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 





CONDITIONING SCHOOLROOMS FOR 
VISUAL COMFORT AND EFFICIENCY 


(Concluded from page 47) 


Shielding angles for luminaires (lighting fix- 
tures) — minimum 

Shielding angles for natural lighting — min- 
imum 

Positioning of seats with regard to natural 
light sources, such as windows 

The brightness of (foot-candles on) the task 

Brightnesses of natural light sources and of 
luminaires in two zones within the visual field 
— maximums 

Brightness of darkest surface within visual 
field (exclusive of task), usually the chalk- 
boards — minimum 

In addition are given the specific practical 
procedures for the conditioning of the environ- 


ment for visual comfort and efficiency, listed 
in the order of their importance 

This reviewer welcomes the new approach 
of the National Council to the school lighting 
field and predicts that the guide for condi- 
tioning schoolrooms for visual comfort and effi- 
ciency will have a profound influence on the 
planning for the visual environment in Amer- 
ican schools. The Council's intent to maintain 
a position of dominant leadership in this field 
is made plain by the following quote 

“Practical versus optimum conditions dic- 
tate that this guide should make specifi 
recommendations which are educationally ac- 
ceptable and practically feasible at this time 
As research and science progress, conditions 
more nearly approaching the optimum will be 
available. At that time present recommenda- 
tions can be revised in terms of new 
developments.’ 
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EXTENDED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
(Concluded from page 28) 


to all, making the daily salary figur: 
to induce the teachers to consider it 
11. The vacation periods were no; 
and so actually were layoffs, not vaca: 
12. A summer program should by 
regular year-round school program, ; 


. : 
n omething 


added. It should include all of the pupils ana , 
of the faculty. The summer progran noe 


high enough 


paid lor 
ions 


i part of a 


3 ( in Plane 
view generally did not continue the regular ho, 
program, but supplemented it to provide wort} 
while activities for children during the ysya! 


Jal sun 


mer vacation period. 


The citizens of Planeview have consid- 
ered the summer programs of sufficient 
value to the children that funds to provide 
for instructors and materials to carry op 
the playground activities and arts and 
crafts classes for several weeks during the 
summer of 1947 were raised through pri- 
vate contributions. . 

The extended educational opportunities 
offered in Planeview to care for the needs 
of the children of warworkers may suggest 
ideas for developing year round program: 
or for planning summer programs. It is felt 
that the provisions made in Planeview wer 
of far greater worth to the pupils, to the 
members of the faculty, and to the welfar 
of the community than empty school build- 
ings, deserted grounds, unemployed teach- 
ers, and neglected children. 


ACCOUNTING FOR ATHLETIC FUNDS 


(Concluded from page 


conditions these past few years are well Know! 

Before the office of the secretary-business 
manager took over the responsibilities 
chasing athletic supplies and equipm: 
inventory showed about $5,000 worth of n 
terial. Today, about three and one-hali 
later, the board owns about $15,00% 
equipment and supplies of superior g: 

When the board took charge, a stor 
for new equipment was fitted out 
petent part-time custodian was employ: 1. Tt 
custodian is a member of the high 
faculty and does the work after regular teac! 
ing hours. He is paid directly by th 
from board funds and not from thi 
account. He is charged with receiving 
ing, caring for, and inventorying all 
teams’ material. The secretary has insti! 
a permanent-record form for this equipmen' 
set is kept by the custodian of equipment! 
another is kept by the secretary. At th 
of each school year, a complete inventor 
taken of all equipment on hand, and the 
tion and cost of all articles are noted. | 
are given to members of the board. Th: 
that are used at Asbury Park are as 
(1) record; (2) inventory; (3) finan 
ments (game, monthly, and yearly) 

GALLUP POLL ON SALARIES 

A newspaper release of the Gallup Poll, 
on August 1, indicates that practica 
fourths of the people with whom contac! 
made are in favor of $200 per month, ‘ 
per vear, for all teachers. The question 
persons interviewed sought their opinio! 
lowest yearly wage to be paid to elementary und 
secondary school teachers. The response pe 


cent favored $2,400 per year; 20 per cent sed 


this minimum; and 6 per cent had no opinion 

It is interesting to note that the favor il — 
in the Gallup study equalled the 74 per cen! vo™ 
by which California citizens approved the sta\ 
minimum salary of $2,400 
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RAMS 


ian DON’T WASTE TIME HAND-SANDING 
paid fo ¥ * BLACKBOARDS AND DESKS... 


omething 


S and al] 


consid- 


ufficient 






prov ide 

arTV oF 

ts and 

‘ing the 

gh pri- 

tunities 

e needs 

sugges 

grams 

t is felt SKi 

‘Ww wert Back to school —and familiar scenes! It doesn't take MLSAND /0 TIMES FASTER! 
to tl children long to become acquainted with the every-day Ad 
welfa hygienic protection Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains Portable Electric SKIL Sander* goes right to the job, 

| build provide. School authorities know they form the best as- makes blackboards new, removes ink stains and scags 
teach- surance against contamination. Get our latest literature from desks .. . faster. Perfect for manual training 

$-5 shop use, too. Four models. See your SKILTOOL Dis- | 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY, WARREN, OHIO tributor today! 


SKILSAW, INC., 5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
INDS th, Te loz DRINKING Factory Branches in Principal Cities 
an ay FOUNTAINS | 

: a ; i” I ITreeeeeereeetnereheneeeeeteeneertereenenerteentiemeeneneteneneneemmeeeteniamemitmnmeentartninenme eens ieee 


* SKIL SANDERS ARE MADE ONLY BY SKILSAW, INC. 











ptvatlalle... 


Opens and doses © Weatherproof 
with the foot 


® Finished in 
Folds easily — ; Yl natural or colors 
folds flat — Ons 
roe eal on + ae ® No exposed metal 
WONT TIL 





from the Janitor Supply House 
DISPLAYING THIS EMBLEM! 


Not only is The NATIONAL SANITARY SuPPLY ASSOCIATION Member able to 
supply everything you may need in sanitary supplies, cleaning equip- 
ment, sanitary chemicals, etc., but his knowledge, acquired through 
ay Write as years of specialized Sanitation and Maintenance experience, is at 

1 of for complete your command and may prove helpful to you in speeding up your 
TUCKER’ WAY details cleaning and sanitation program; may help you save time and money. 
We are sure you will find it both PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE to consult 
@ NATIONAL SANITARY SuPPLY ASSOCIATION MEMBER about any of your 


os | cleaning, maintenance and sanitation problems. 
= Tuc KE R NATIONAL SANITARY SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


¥ ate F (INCORPORATED NOT-FOR-PROFIT) 
ORT SMITH, ARKANSAS National Headquarters 139 North Clark Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
Leo J. Kelly, Executive Vice-President 





ar 
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VALLEN 
JUNIOR 
CURTAIN 
CONTROL 


The VAL SWITCH 
and ONE BUTTON 
CONTROL gives 

} you instant 
starting, stopping 
reverse. 


VALLEN, INC. AKRON, OHIO 














For your Audio-Visual Aids 


In Service 


Growth and Development Program 





Use 


TEACHING 
WITH FILMS 


By Fern and Robbins 





A compact volume covering the practical 
techniques involved in the effective use of 
instructional films, operation and care of 
equipment, color 


$1.75 


repair work, making 


slides, films, etc. 


EXAMINATION COPIES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


809 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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SO YOU WANT TO BE A HIGH ScHoo) Don 
PRINCIPAL 
(Concluded from page 2 

that they may see where it is | ng him C 
In a sense, he will go to school to his 

faculty all of the time, paying them. jp. 7 
dividually and collectively, the tuition of ya 
close attention. Sometimes in meeting - 
when they are in one of their dark il con 
o'clock moods and want to tear the place t» - 
pieces, he will merely learn to send them 

home and wait for another day 
¢_ In all of this, he will absorb urage- 

ment without learning despair; he will jist 

toward the hopeful without becoming yi. 

sionary. He will learn that only |i:tle ends 

may be pursued by a simple, direct attack Dept. 91 
big purposes are furthered by an indirec- 

tion which must forever run the : f be 

coming obscured by overabundant 1 

sources. His school is always in danyer « 

becoming a system without vit 

correct which he and his faculty ma 


achieve vitality without pattern. |; 
these considerations, he will recog: 
the school is only one of our institutions 
and that it borrows its importance | 
relation to the others. 

Within the machinery of the schoo! and 
yet above it all, the principal will : 
see that the high school has two gre 
poses to pursue, two purposes that | 
frequently get in each other’s way. |hes 
two purposes are patterned after those that 
Christ enjoined on Peter — to bind and to 
loose. Specifically, to bind youths’ abilitie 
and learning resources to our great iet 
of which the school is an integral part 
the same time to free their energies and 
creative potential into the service 
same social order. 

+ 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


> De J. F Boun until recently superint 


«hools at Elyria has been elected chief ex 
Springfield, Ill., schools to succeed Robert B 
resigned 2 

®& The LaSalle-Peru, Ill., school board 


Francis P 
high school 


Dotan as superintendent of 


®& The Burlington, Iowa, board of educat 
newed the contract of Supr. R. H. Bracrwi 
period of three years with an increase of $ 


the 1946-47 salary. In its resolution the board 
that the salary of $6,700 shall be subject to 
downward revision annually depending on ecor 
ditions and changes in the cost of living 

> Dre. Greert S. Witter, 5$1, has 
intendent of schools at Lincoln, Neb., to succee 
C. Lefler, resigned. Mr. Willey will take 

information and research on September | and 
eed to the superintendency in the 
For several years past, he has been superint: 
Pueblo, Colo 

> W. R. Burns of Granger, Iowa, has beer 
superintendent of schools at Eldon, Iowa 

& The shool Humboldt, lowa, ha 
C. D. Mease of Traer, as superintendent of scl 

®& Dre. C. N. Turptn has taken over the super 

of the Owensboro, Ky 





been elect 


ummer 


board at 


, schools 


&>W. L. Mason, late superintendent of 
Searcy, Ark., was fatally injured in an automobil: 
on May 17. Lovat V. Nomman has succeeded M 


superintendent 

®& Vaucun E. Davison has been elected super 
of the grade schools at Johnston City, Ill 

> Grisert C. Goza, of Maryland Heights, Mo., ! 
elected superintendent of the grade and high 
Carlyle, Il 

® Keira Martin, of Centralia, Ill., has 
uperintendent at Johnston City, to succeed Kennet! 


} 


wer 
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PLEASE KEEP THIS IN MIND 


Whenever you gaze across or stroll over a 
schoolyard, playground or recreation field, 
ask yourself “Are there enough Drinking 
Fountains and are they rightly placed?” 

Water and health are as hand and glove 
to growing youth. 


America is blessed with good water. Make 
it accessible to more people in more places. 


1947 | 
ke t - | 
' eachers | 
* 
HOOL Don’t make 
g him 
tr } } 
heey hem from time lost on locker problems. Stop 
m, in- vas ind pilfering. Use tough Dudley Locks. 
— KI illustrated, has rotating dial combination, 
eeling sta steel case, rustproof mechanism. Master-Chart 
K lOur emergency opening of any RD-2 lock in your 
lac e to t 
them Write for complete information. RD-2 
urage- THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
il list 426 PLUM STREET CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
ng vi LOCK CORP. 
, ends " Wie 
ttack Dept. 912 570 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. y 


direc- 


| ty 


Are You Planning to Rebind Your 
Worn School Textbooks and Library 


Books ? 


na Let us show you how we can expertly recondition 


re 








your books to withstand the wear and tear of con- 


ons stant use at low cost. 


Just send one of your books for 
| and FREE SAMPLE REBINDING 
and more details. No obligation. 


hese DES MOINES BOOKBINDERY CO. Ourocor 
e that 1100 Forest Ave. H. E. Tolchinsky & Sons Des Moines 14, lowa Seamnacaane 
id to (BOOKBINDERS FOR THREE GENERATIONS) 


“| XL ARTS aio _ 
tha VON EDRICATION 








pf) 
Gas 


‘ 
t 
4 


= 
— 


A) 


a 


y 


mm il mer) Ti 
(poem Be ae HS 


“LOCK-LID” 
= STREET 


LARGE 


» ry bited.14741 1¢ WASHERS 
ANTI-FREEZING HYDRANTS SELF-CLOSING Y/g"end "SIZES 
COMPRESSION I'he" To 2” ees 1424010 


HYNRANT INCLUSIVE HYDRANT 








n authoritative source of information and guidance in organizing, planning, B R E | V | | E R F 
equipping and operating school shops for administrators, supervisors, di- ° _ 
F satin 3 


TS rect and shop instructors. 


PROFESSIONAL EDITORIAL MATERIAL covering every phase of industria! 
education . PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS offer practical aids for carrying 
jaily shop instruction program. 


TEN ISSUES—including 4 feature issues (1) March—School Shop Annual, (2) 
Requisition Number, (3) October—Problems and Projects, (4) December 
Convention Number.:............ ; ... oe. FOR $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 


947 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


PRINT YOUR OWN 


M 


















— DUPLICATOR 


Ideal fe w ADVERTISING, AN 


M NOUNCEMENTS. NOTICES 

wm LABELS FORMS, PRICE LISTS 
hundreds of uses for every type of busi 
ness and organization. Easy to use, very 

ao mical. GEM OUTFIT comes com 


plete with = supphes, instructions and 


BB 60. page Book of ideas 


ted | @ STENCIL 


\ 
i J FREE anor OFFER: Try it before you buy it. Write 
* and a GEM OUTPIT will be sent you postpaid. After 
10 days send only $7.80 or return the GEM, no ques 
a tions asked. The GEM must sell itself, you be the judge 


™ BOND EQUIPMENT CO. - Dept. 119 
513 Olive St. Lovis 1, Mo 


i 
. 











POST CARDS ; 
~< A . 
use the e 
i nd d develo th 
“GEM” to thtul service to the printing industry and developing the 


"eG 


finest 





For thirty years Premier Engraving Company has been rendering 


perfection in craftsmanship that gives you more than just your 


money's worth when you order at Premier today, 


Pee aengraving CO- 


sie W. WINNEBAGO ST. 








MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 


PHONE MARQUETTE 3337 O8 3338 














AMERICAN-STANDARD ANNOUNCES 
BASEBOARD RADIANT PANELS 

Latest development announced by American- 
Standard in radiant heating is the new Baseboard 
Radiant Panels, soon available. American Base- 
board Radiant Panels will be produced in two 
models, a radiant panel, Type “R,” and radiant- 
convector panel, Type “RC.” These panels are 8 
inches high, 2 inches thick, and are made in 12-in. 
and 24-in. lengths. The baseboard radiant panel 
fits against the wall when installed, or it can be 
partially recessed. When recessed, it fits into the 
wall to the depth of the plaster, and thus projects 
little more than an inch into the room. 

These new radiant panels can be installed along 
more than one side of a room, in place of wood 
baseboards. Panels are constructed with a cast-in 
supporting lug on either left or right end, and a 
center section is available without end support 
Special valve enclosures and matching corner 
covers are furnished, so that piping and valves 
are readily accessible. Baseboard radiant panels 
are made of smooth-finish cast iron, and can be 
painted to match walls or woodwork. The design 
is adapted to the addition of wood molding at top 
and bottom of the radiant panel, and at top ot 
the radiant-convector panel. 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
poration, P.O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 

For brief reference use ASBJ—901. 


INNOVATIONS IN NEW RCA 16mm. PROJECTOR 

A new RCA 16mm. sound motion picture pro 
jector, equipped with new operational features, 
and lighter in weight than any previous standard 
16mm. sound projector, has been announced by 
RCA. Weighing only 39 pounds and newly en- 
gineered throughout, the new RCA “400” projec 
tor was introduced in conjunction with the six 
teenth anniversary of 16mm. sound 
RCA’s development of the first 16mm 
film projector 

A reduction in size of the new 
accomplished by a new “L” shaped amplifier 
mounting. Two models will be available, one 
providing both sound and silent speeds, the other, 
sound speed only. Among the features of the pro 
jector is a new tilt wheel which permits rapid 
raising and lowering of the projector by operation 
of a small dial. A “theatrical type” framing ad- 
justs the position of the film in the gate without 
moving the aperture plate 

Change-over from sound to silent speed in the 
sound-silent model is accomplished by a knob 
The cooling system for the 1000-watt lamp in the 
unit needs no adjustment 
merely shifts the drive belt 
another and the motor speed remains the 

RCA Victor Division, Radio 
imerica, Camden, N. J 

For brief reference use ASBJ—902. 


AUTOMATIC ANNOUNCES NEW MODEL DEXTER 
A new style Dexter pencil sharpener of 
design has been announced by the 


Cor- 


celebrating 
sound-on- 


projector was 


since the change-over 
from one pulley to 
same 


Corporation of 


smart 
Automatic 


New Dexter School Pencil Sharpener 


SCHOOL 
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Septen 
equipped with a 2-in. coated lens ind ¢ 
~y re a > ’ 
used on both d.c. or a.c. current. adie NEW TA 
Ampro Corporation, 2835 N. Western Av. A ta 
Chicago 18, Ill. ane ind off 
For brief reference use ASBJ—904. perforn 
portior 
Pencil Sharpener Division of the Spengler-Loomis HERMAN NELSON CHANGES Educa 
Mig. Co., Chicago, Ill. be The Herman Nelson Corp., Moline, Ill, }; re 
The new Dexter is made of Butyrate and zinc ned the 1 y Sty Das jesign 
aos , - announced the appointment of Morris G. M , 
alloy in modern, two-tone gray. The roomy aie ca ‘ rhe Bhs “2UNSON rraph 
Be: ; : ’ : ‘ as manager of the Unit Ventilator Division In e 
receptacle, centering disc, and handle are con- 4), ~— atg3 ; In velopn 
ae Msi : ; ew position, Munson will co-ordinate + 
structed of strong, attractive Butyrate. The base ictivities of all departments of tt = &e replace 
and uprights are of die-cast zinc alloy which is ~ , ¢ company to specializ 
rust resistant. The undercut of each blade is product 
deeply milled to give razor-sharp edges. The 
sharpener incorporates a point adjuster which 


allows settings for fine, medium, and blunt points 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Division, Spengler- 
Loomis Mfg. Co., 58 East Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Ill 
For brief reference use ASBJ—903. 


AMPRO SILENT 16mm. PROJECTOR 
Greater simplicity and advanced performance 
are advantages claimed for the new “Imperial”’ 
silent 16mm. projector. Attention is directed to 
the new swing-out gate, which permits inspection 
and cleaning of aperture plate and pressure shoe 
without 






disturbing the focus of the projection ; 
lens. Another feature is the Cordomatic type 
Morris G. Munson 
promote the development and marketir 
unit ventilator line. Other appoint 
Charles S. Stock as general sales manager; Char 
W. Trambauer as manager of the Detroit 
office; Robert G. Keller as assistant to Trar 
bauer; Charles R. Anderson as product-apj 
tion engineer in the Syracuse office; and Char 
R. Holsclaw as product-application engine 
Gale M. Heslop, manager. 
MICHIGAN SUPERINTENDENTS STUDY RCA 
VICTOR PLANT 
Thirty Michigan school superintendent 
principals touring the eastern state 
tional field study visited the Camden, N. J 
of RCA Victor where they saw t 
phonograph-record production. In 
Ampro 16mm. School graph, Ww. H Knowles, manager of the Rt \ 
. educational sales department, dem F 
Projector new 400 projector to Carl M Horn of M 
power-cord att ichment, attached to the machine — Coven Loans “a on Be For 
which permits rewinding automatically. Other Knowle Ge ree E. Carpenter, Pigeot M AB 
features are a still-picture button for stopping Valkinburg, Capac: William L. Alwood, | 
anv trame Filmi movement can be reversed Read Mantor Evart W Ardi Ink 
without stopping the projector. Fast, autemati Ja Lansing: B. ¢ Shankland, ‘ 
rewind can be done without transferring the reels Kirk, I t; Le Cc. D ( 
or belt A pilot light facilitates threading and : D Reit ag “ ip v os . , 
peration in a darkened room, and a powerful CL tives Meatere: Elw 
fan ventilates the lamp adequatels Claud A. Bosworth, Muskes Earl H 
The Ampro “Imperial” operates with any John W. Spink, Bangor; S. J. Ma I 
standard prefocused projection lamp It is Nelson, I 


Michigan Superintendents Visiting RCA Victor Plant. 
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| can be NEW TABLE-MODEL VICTROLA FOR SCHOOL USE 


4 table-model victrola, designed for schools 
i offering for the first time console-instrument 
formance in a reproducer of table-model pro- 
ortions. has been announced by the RCA Victor 
k jucational Sales Department. 
This Victrola Classroom Senior model has been 
ned to provide schoolrooms with a phono- 
ilored to their specific needs. This de- 
makes it possible for educators to 
prewar phonographs with a_ low-cost 
d instrument with console quality re- 
n. The machine has a 12-in. speaker 
implifier for tone quality. 


m Ave, 


Ill, has Pha es 
Munson eanh t 
isi0n, In x 
inate the 
npany to 







The New School Victrola 


ment is housed in a blonde hardwood 

The tone-control knobs are mounted 

RCA tead of projecting, thus reducing the 
Separate bass and treble 

ble teachers to demonstrate high 
rs in musical recordings. The 
itweight design, with a “silent 
ont oldered into place While de 

issroom use, the model has a power 

pea fier which produces sufficient volume 


damayue 


ne reviste 


— RCA Victor Division, 
Camden, N. J 
For brief reference use ASBJ—905 


Radio Corporation of 


A.B. DICK OFFERS NEW EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 























ew visual-aid educational services for 
} ive been announced by \ b 
Chicago, manufacturers of the mimeo 
is a series of three operating charts 
meograph duplicator, a chart being 
ich of the three current models. The 











} 





y 38 in. in size, suitable for wall 
ind readable from any part of a 

rhe details are simple, complete, step 
ictions, and the operating procedure 
! the duplicator The charts used 


} 















































Classes, help make students sell 
; 1 the study of stencil duplication 
: nd tool is a textbook on duplic ating, 





of Mimeograph Stencil Duplica 
ired by authorities in the business 
1. A course of 15 assignments covers 

tencil duplicating. Each assignment 
1 in presentation, including purpose, 
eeded, and detailed procedure The 
been tested by experienced teachers 
ern University 
’ of drawings “Mimeograph Tracing 
Schools” is the third aid. More than 

and ideas on school subjects, drawn 
ional artists, are presented on loose-leaf 
tracing on stencils. Subjects are divided 
ections for easy reference. Drawings 
; lor folders, programs, and_ bulletins 
' B Dick Company, Chicago, Ill 
For brief reference use ASBJ—906. 
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Advertisers Products and Services 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct 
to advertiser or use the coupon in requesting information from a number of advertisers. 


Code Page 
No. No. 
90 Acme Shear Company, The .......... 82 
91 American Crayon Company .......... 76 
92 American Floor Surfacing Mach. Co. .... 88 
93 American Type Founders Sales Corp. .. 64 
94 Ampro Corporation, The .............. 67 
95 Bay West Paper Company .. yr 84 
96 Beckley-Cardy Company rere 81 
97 Bond Equipment Co. .... 93 
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.-- According to Independent 
Testing Laboratory Report! 


That’s the remarkable performance 
turned-in by Car-Na-Var in recent tests 
conducted by an authoritative, inde- 
pendent university organization. Yes, of 
all cleaners tested, the new, silent Car- 
Na-Var Vacuum Cleaner removed more 
dirt per minute than any other machine! 

Never before has a portable heavy- 
duty vacuum machine offered such pow- 
erful cleaning action plus such quiet, 
efficient operation. Designed for both 
“‘wet”’ and “‘dry”’ pick-up, the new, silent 
Car-Na-Var is the ideal machine for hos- 
pitals, hotels, schools, offices and other 
buildings where fast, quiet, efficient 
cleaning is essential. Reversible squeegees 
inside the nozzle—an exclusive Car-Na- 
Var feature—helps increase cleaning effi- 
ciency! New compact design makes the 
Car-Na-Var easy to use . . . easy to keep 
clean. Sturdy construction means trou- 
ble-free operation . . . long life. 

Write for free circular that fully de- 
scribes this remarkable Car-Na-Var Vac- 
uum Cleaner. 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1531 East National Avenue Brazil, Indiana 


RUBBER 
OR BRASS 
SQUEEGEE 
FOR WET” — << 

PICK-UP , 


FELT 
SQUEEGEE 
OR BRUSH 
FOR "DRY" 
PICK-UP 
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SEZ DAN, THE CUSTODIAN, TO HI§:; ASSISTANT: 


“You know, Jim, | was a bit skeptical about 
this dingus here—this Nesbitt ventilating 
unit—when the school board put them in 
last fall. But after a season's operation | 
can tell you they are doing all that was 
promised. 

“Know how it works?—I'll tell you. It 

draws in fresh air from outdoors and mixes 
it with room air. A radiator, inside the unit, 
heats the mixed air when necessary; the air 
is then discharged into the room. But the 
thing that puts this way ahead of other ven- 
tilating units is its controls. Besides the regu- 
lar room thermostat, there's a special one 
inside the unit. These act together so that 
the circulated air is never cold enough to 
cause drafts, nor hot enough to cause over- 
heating. The kids don't have that listless 
look any more. And the teachers look spif- 
fier than sparrows when they leave. 

“What's more, they're cheaper to oper- 
ate than the units we used to have—they 
save plenty of money for fuel. They run 

smooth and quiet——and they're easy on the 

eye, especially combined with those steel 
shelves and storage cabinets. The whole 
works is called The Nesbitt Package. Mighty CUSTODIAN CARE LENGTHENS SYNCRETIZER LIFE 


convenient! And the ventilating unit is called A. Remove front. Clean all parts. If filters 
ie ore used, keep them clean. Wash casing 
‘ exterior with mild soap and water. ) 


the Syn-, Sync-, er 


You mean Syncretizer,’’ said Jim. ‘That B. Oil valt fen moter every ninety deys, 


means harmonizer. |'m way ahead of you. using No. 10 S.A.E. light machine oil. 
We had Nesbitt Syncretizers in the school C. For utmost economy, make sure that the 
automatic temperature controls are operat- 
where | used to work. ing properly. 


Pit) ee PACKAGE 





THE NESBITT PACKAGE IS MADE BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA., AND SOLD BY NFSBITTS AND AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 


Dramatic clarity is the sparkling reason 
why students of all ages like Compton's. 
Compton facts are not “dry-as-dust’”’— 
they come alive before students’ eves. 
Compton facts are Comptonized with a 
drama which unerringly stimulates in- 
terest and makes facts easily understood 


CAPITOL IN THE and clearly remembered. 
$O HIGH THAT “VISIT: P e, ii b will be found in 
FIND EVEN WALKING wapten’s Pictored Facpchapedic os folleers: Geordies 


Compton's nevilopedia as follow 

HARD WORK” ty ve Awot, Vol. A. pa. 14. Bat, Vol. B, pg. 63. Jet Plane, 
Vol pa. ith. Insects’ Young, Vol ), pe. VO. 
World's highest Capitol, Vol. B, pg. 109. 
W eight of Larth, Vol. L, pam. 132. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


If you don't have Compton's and can't find the answers to the above questions, write us—no obligation 
c 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY ¢ 1000 North Dearborn Street « Chicage 10, Illinois 





